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THE WINDOW LOOKING EASTWARD. 





I. 
In the silence of my chamber, 
As the twilight gathered o’er me, 
I sat and read the story 
Of an Eastern monarch’s son; 
Till the antique-fashioned letters 
Wavered, dim and strange before me, 
And the long and floatiug shadows 
Had all deepened into one. 


Twas the story of Prince Hassan, 
Whom an evil genius hauuted, 
And sought by tricks of sorcery 
To overwhelm with ill; 

But to all whose machinations 
No whit of power was granted 
Unless thereto was added 

His own consenting will. 


For years the fiend had labored, 
By spell and incantation, 

To win the Prince to evil, 

And labored but to fail; 

For though adroit the scheming, 
And luring the temptation, 
Young Hassan’s firm resistance 
Made all of no avail. 


But at length—the story tells us— 
‘There came an hour of weakness. 
As the Prince lay idly dreaming, 
In his dim kiosk alone, 

Lo! a maiden leaut above him, 
With a face of wondrous sweetness, 
And eyes like summer midnight, 
That looked love into his own. 


Aud forgetting all, save only 

The warm breath that floated o’er him, 
And the red lips gently parted, 

That had almost touched his own, 

He tollowed at her bidding, 

As she led the way before him, 

And listened the beguiling 

Of her low and siren tone. 


Through the gardens, summer-laden, 

With rare odors trom the flowers, 

And beaming iu the rose-light 

Of the low declining sun; 

Aud through groves that seemed to Hassan 
Like the houri-haunted bowers, 

That are promised to the faithful, 

When their pilgrimage is done. 


Still he followed, little heeding, 
Till, suddenly, around him 

Rose the dark rocks like a prison, 
Shutting out the sun and sky; 
And a power that seemed resistless 
Like an iron chain had bound him, 
While jeers and mocking laughter 
In the air came sweeping by. 


Then he knew himself had given 

To the sorcerer his power, 

By his own act lost the kingdom, 
Over which ’twas his to reign; 
Himself conveyed to stranger hands 
His birthrigut and his dower, 

And reared the gloomy prison 
’Gainst whose walls he strove in vain. 


Il. 

I closed the book, and in the deepening still- 
ness, 

That slowly hushed the day’s unquiet strife, 

Sat musing sadly on this fevered illness 

Which in our madness we have christened life. 

The shams and falsehood—all we seem but are 
not, 

All that we wou!d be but can ne’er attain; 





Where, while “we would” is waiting on “we 
dare not,” 

Life ebbs, and leaves us stranded by the main. 

Still dark and darker from without came trail- 
ing 

The fearful shadows with their vampyre-wings ; 

And through the casement, like a spirit wailing, 

Came half-breathed whisperings of forgotten 
things. 


Lost! lost! I murmur, groping on through 
seeming, 

And doubt, and darkness, down to death at 
last; 

Sleep, walkers all, in this unquiet dreaming, 

Waking too late to e’er retrace the past. 


Waking like Hassan, but to find around us 

The prison walls which our own hands have 
made; 

To find the chains wherewith our fate has 
bound us 

With all the records of our past inlaid; 


The linked events which by our own consent- 
ing 

Have barred us from the kingdom of our 
right, 

Leaving us nought but tears and vain repent- 
ing 

For the bright morning we have turned to 
night. 


Midnight! I murmured—well I know that 
never 

Will it be lifted from my sight again ; 

Its leaden shadows will remain forever, 

Pressing the life out from my heart and brain. 


I could see nothing, but I sat there, feeling 
The darkness pressed upon me like a pall, 
And stealthy footsteps, like assassins’, stealing 
Through the deep stillness that was over all. 


They are the friends, I said, that mock our 
madness ; 

With dear hopes perished, that will come no 
more, 

Taunting our failures with their demon glad- 
ness, 

The lost occasion time can ne’er restore. 


But while I listened, stilling e’en the beating 
Of my own pulses in that awful dread, 

I felt the walls about me slowly meeting, 
The pondrous ceiling pressed upon my head. 


Closer and closer yet, one moment longer, 
And life will vanish from the quivering clod, 
But in its parting, made by anguish stronger, 
With one wild shriek my spirit called on God! 


Ill. 
In my chamber broad and clear is streaming 
The morning sunlight o’er the antique page, 
And to my waking dawns a deeper meaning 
In what was written by the Eastern sage. 


We rear no prison by our weak consenting, 
That may not crumble at our own strong will, 
Commit no wrong tvo grievous for repenting, 
Lose no occasion but may serve us still. 


Throw back the shutter—I can see the river; 

It lies in shadow, but beyond is light, 

The eastern hill-tops where the sunbeams 
quiver, 

God’s shining army, that shall vanquish night. 


CELIA BURLEIGH. 





USEFUL OPPONENTS. 


It was said of Lord Eldon in England that 
no man had ever done so much good as Lord 
Eldon had thwarted. It is also known of him 
that he shed tears when the punishment of 
death ceased to be inflicted for a five-shilling 
larceny. There are always Lord Eldons in 
the world, and it is a fortunate thing for every 
benevolent movement when it finds them on 
the other side. 

Nothing is more striking in the present as- 
pect of the Woman Suffrage movement than 
that its supporters are those who lead and 
have led all other reforms. Its leading oppo- 
nents, by a law no less inevitable, are those 
who have fought and are still fighting for 
every “lost cause” of oppression, 

There is Mrs. Sherman, for instance, who 
heads the Congressional petition against wo- 
man’s voting. Of course, she heads it. She 
is, let us grant, an intelligent and well-bred 
woman, but she is understood to be a Roman 
Catholic. It is to be presumed, that if she 
had her way, women would be educated in 
convents, all schools would be under the 
charge of the priests, and the Sisters of Chari- 
ty would take the Bible away from every hos- 
pital patient, as they do in the military hospi- 
tals in France. Of course, she opposes the 
Woman Suffrage movement, and ought to do 
so. It may rightly claim the support of every 
consistent Protestant of whatever denomina- 
tion, but it cannot rightly claim the support 
of a single consistent Roman Catholic. If 
Mrs. Sherman signed the petition for it, she 
would place either it or herself in a false posi- 





tion. If she joined us, it would strengthen the 
argument of those who say: “Enfranchise wo- 
man, and every Roman Catholic woman will 
vote, while every American Protestant woman 
will stay away from the polls.” As it is she 
spikes that battery, and helpsour side, Every 
woman who approves of spiritual oppression 
will oppose our movement with her. Thatis a 
foregone conclusion ; and the more Mrs. Sher- 
man marshals such women against us, the 
better. They are safer as opponents than as 
friends. 

Then there is Miss Catherine E. Beecher, 
who closes the list of opposing ladies, as Mrs. 
Sherman begins it. The women who, having 
fought through the anti-slavery movement, 
have now turned their energies to the prose 
cution of this, have no need to be told who 
Miss Beecher is. They have been under the 
painful necessity of fighting against her for 
more than thirty years. They know where to 
find her. They no more need an introduction 
to her than our army needed an introduction 
to Stonewall Jackson. Unlike most of her 
household, she opposed the abolition of slav 
ery in her once famous letters to Miss Grimké, 
Unlike most of her household, she opposes 
the enfranchisement of woman to-~day. She 
is perfectly honest in her convictions, but she 
has a way of opposing herself to the moral 
forces of the universe. In spite of her the 
slaves were set free. In spite of her the wo- 
men will be. 

Now comes Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, 


who writes from the congenial atinosphere of 


Baltimore an appeal in behalf of the Wash- 
ington Anti-Woman Suffrage Society, of which 
she is Corresponding Secretary. 1h this offi- 
cial appeal, she shows as frankly her bias on 
the reform which is just accomplished as on 
that which is only pending. The sublime fact 
of emancipation still exhibits to her only “an 
immense colored population, roaming about 
without homes dr means of living; unwilling, 
in many cases, to labor; their ideas of liberty 
amounting to license which renders them 
dangerous tu neighborhoods.” Of course the 
woman who can make such a statement—and 
the society that can accept it as official—must 
be opposed to Woman Suffrage. How could 
it be otherwise? If they thus evidently sigh 
after the Arcadia of the negro slavery, which 
is gone, how can they do otherwise than turn 
to the worst oppression that is left behind and 
make the most of that? ‘Ephraim is joined 
to his idols; let him alone.” 

The best thing that can happen for the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement is that every woman 
who honestly believes in spiritual and politi- 
cal freedom should at once rank herself, where 
she belongs, among its advocates. ‘The next 
best thing is that every woman who beiieves, 
as honestly, that the blacks were better off in 
slavery, or that all would be better off under 
the government ot the priests, should also rank 
herself, where she belongs, under the banners 
of Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. Phelps. In these 
times of inconvenient emancipatiun, the hon- 
est lovers of oppression must hold to what 
they can find. And, considering all things, 
the Anti-Woman Suffrage Suciety of Washing- 
ton seems at present the must consoling sub- 
stitute for the ‘Lost Cause.” T. W. H. 





UNDER A CLOUD. 


Perhaps no town of its size is cursed by a 
greater number of drinking-saloons than this 
pleasant town of Sidney, Ohio. Beer flows 
like water, and the men who are not moderate 
or immoderate drinkers are the exceptions, and 
not the rule. It has long ceased to be a dis- 
grace, so common is tippling, and the univer- 
sal apology fora man being too garrulous or 
obsequious is, “He has been drinking too 
much.” Nor is the vice confined to the Ger- 
man or Irish population, to the poorer classes 
or negroes. Those we call our good citizens, 
many of them professional men, belong in the 
category of wiue-bibbers or beer-guzzlers, and 
they lend an air of respectability to the vice 
With more or less pride, these think to de- 
ceive, because their steps are steady, and their 
broadcloth and beaver brushed to a degree of 
nicety incompatible with late revels, but they 
forget to arrange their ideas, which are incon- 
sequent, and on their tongue they tipsily trip. 
or die away in a simper, betraying the true state 
of affairs. 

Ministers declaim against the growing evil, 
and yearly preach special sermons to young 
men, warning them against “the wine when it 
is red,’ but nothing is done to remove the 
temptation which besets them from the very 
church door to their homes. These pulpit ap- 


peals to their moral sense stand little chance | 


beside the more powerful ones made direct to 
the eye and appetite, hence what we are 
pleased to call “moral suasion” is little more 
than aname. Wrecks of once brilliant youths 
are not a few scattered among us; men prema- 
tureiy old and haggard, health, hope and hon- 





or lost, walk up and down the sidewalks, as if 
looking for something, which the past will not 
restore. Men removed from office, because in- 
temperance made them incompetent, men fail- 
ing in business because the profits fell into 
the coffers of the rumsellers are among the 
daily signs we read of the power of the-foe 
among us. “Quail suppers,” “turtle soup 
served regularly every evening at A.’s,” and 
similar tempting invitations, beguile men from 
their families and boys from their homes. 
Wives aud mothers know too well what make 
those repasts so delicious—they know why 
they are not honored guests at those suppers. 
Better than the presence of women, more 
charming than the beauty and grace of maid- 
ens, are the stimulus and glow of wine, the riot 
and revel. the toasts and songs unrestricted 
manhood can indulge in. 

For a long time, women with intemperate 
sons or husbands have been in the habit of 
going to the liquor-sellers, stating their indi- 
vidual circumstances and the effect liquor had 
upon their husbands or sons, and then beg- 
ging most piteously that strong drink be no 
more given them. These appeals have been 
met with stolid contempt or derision, and 
sumetimes with, “Madam, this is our business, 
and we propose to pursue it without women’s 
interference.” Some wives, more desperate 
and daring than others, have followed their 
husbands into saloons, and dashed the cup and 
decanter from their hand, swift work of out- 
raged womanboud. No good was accomplish- 
ed—neither tempted nor tempter cared for 
such a climax of pain and passion. 

Later still, and under a new dispensation, 
one of our good women, and by the way a 
subseriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, has 
laid the ax at the root of the tree—she has 
sued the liquor-dealers for damages, modestly 
laying them at $6000. The best men of the 
town are with her, (I cannot speak for many 
of our women, for the act savors strongly 
of woman's rights,) two excellent, able lawyers 
are in her employ, and if the jury could be 
half women, we know now what the decision 
would be; as it is, we all hope fur the best. 
Ifshe succeeds, a score of women are ready to 
follow in her footsteps, and the power of rum- 
sellers is broken in the town of Sidney. 

An excellent feature of our law is, that if 
the liquor-seller himself is irresponsible, the 
man of whom he rents his building is holden, 
so there isno way of escape. This will make 
landlords careful to whom they rent, and a few 
successful suits against either party will make 
the venders of fancy drinks few in our 
midst. 

Within the last two or three days, the anti- 
temperance party has called into council its 
members, and decided w take a bold final stand 
against the rising power. “It will not trade 
with temperance men.” “It will neither buy 
nor sell from or to temperance men.” “It will 
not employ temperance men, aud ‘n every possi- 
ble way it will work their financial ruin.” 1 
have quoted enough to show of what stuff the 
party is made, and against what women will 
have to contend, who seek redress for wrongs 
which money may relieve, but never obliterate. 
What can six thousand dollors do toward re- 
storing the love, faith and hope of her who 
long ago saw them quenched in tears and 
troubles? What can money do toward mak- 
ing her desolated home, her worse than father- 
less boys, her own incomplete, sorrowful life, 
what they were, ere the demon took posses- 
sion of the husband and father? 

We do most earnestly hope every woman 
will encourage and aid her. Her work is ev- 
ery woman’s work, her grief a common one. 
If ever the dial marked woman’s power and 
opportunity, it marks both to-day for te 
women of Sidney. Miriam M. Cole. 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. Varnum, who died in New 
York the other day, left $90,000 to charities, 

Mrs. W. B. Astor supports an orphan as- 
ylum out of her own purse, at Red Hook, on 
the Hudson. 

Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Norton is engaged 
in writing the “Lives of the Poets Laureate.” 
She is now in her 63d year. 

The ladies of North Attleboro’, Mass., have 
established a public reading room, for the ben- 
efit of all the people in the village. 

Mr. Lecky, author of the ‘‘History of Euro- 
pean Morals” and other works, is to marry 
the Baroness Von Dedem, lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen of Holland. 

Dinah Maria Mulock (Craik) is said to have 
written more than a thousand poems she has 
never printed, simply because, an re-perusal, 
they failed to satisfy herself, 

Indiana’s great charity man is Chauncey 





Rose, who, within a few years, has given away 


for benevolent purposes $300,000. His latest 





act of benevolence is endowing a ladies’ sem™ 
inary near his home in Terre Haute with $200,- 
000, which is to be conducted on a plan similar 
tothat of Mt. Holyoke seminary. 

Mrs. Munson, of Virden, Lil., who gradua- 
ted at ‘the St. Louis Homeopathic Hospital, 
last week, was the first female graduate of a 
medical college west of the Mississippi. 


Miss Nye, of Bellevue, Neb., graduated at 
a Boston medical college, Wednesday, and is 
going to Constantinople as missionary physi- 
cian in employ of the American Board, 


Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the radical member 
of the British House of Commons, lately lec- 
tured on Woman Suffrage in Bermondsey, 
England. Her husband accompanied her to 
the platform, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. George Odger. 

The highést compliment that could be paid 
to the fine face of Gen. Butler’s daughter, Mrs. 
Blanche Butler-Ames, would be to say that it 
resembles the portrait of Theodosia Burr, who 
had a countenance, and a character behind it, 
of both of which any woman on earth might 
be proud.—Golden Age. 

An indefatigable laborer is Madame George 
Sand, who, although in her sixty-seventh year, 
has planned a journey through Asia in the 
spring, for the purpose of collecting material 
for a new work, to be called the “Religions of 
the East.” 

Miss Nettie Chase, who so handsomely illus- 
trated Mother Goose last year, is now drawing 
a series of illustrations for Jean Ingelow’s 
“Songs of Seven,” which, it is reported, will 
be brought out next Christmas by a Boston 
publishing house. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is said to have 
accumulated a fortune of $200,000—a very 
snug, comfortable capital fora young woman 
of her years; but Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
expects to accumulate half a million at least 
betore she retires from the footlights. 


New Bedford takes the prize for length of 
years in domestic service. Mrs. Lucy Almy, 
aged eighty-four years, entered the service of 
Mrs. Abigail Russell in 1810,and at the time 
of Mrs. Russell's death, a few years ago, had 
lived with ber sixty-one years and a half. 

Of the 21 missionaries to leave this spring 
for fields under care of the American Board 
8 are reported as returning and 13 as now first 
commissioned. Of the 12 wemen in this com- 
pany, 4 are going out under the auspices 0,» 
the Woman's Board, 

At a special meeting of the Sorosis, resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of the late Miss 
Alice Cary, in which feeling allusions were 
made to those virtues which characterize her 
poetry and genius. Expressions of sympathy 
were also made to the bereaved sister of the 
deceased. 

Some little girls in Salem, Mass., held a fair 
on Washington’s birthday for the benefit of 
one of the pupils in their Sunday-school, a 
sick little girl, daughter of a dead soldier. 
They obtained $120, and it is uncertain which 
was made the happiest, they who gave or she 
who received the amount. 


Miss Macey Martin Middlebrook, a young 
Maryland girl, raised last year over five thou- 
sand cabbages, and, as the papers of that State 
mention with pride, she weighs only 123 
pounds. Christmas eve she sold, in Balti- 
inure, over five hundred pounds of turkey, of 
her own raising, at twenty cents per pound, 
and, since the 15th day of October last, has 
kuitted over three dozen pairs of socks, 


When Mrs. Moody, of Plainville, Indiana, 
celebrated her eightieth birthday, on the 9th 
ult., she asked some of the old folks to take 
tea with her. One of the “young men,” aged, 
eighty-four, was found in a well cleaning it out, 
when the billet-doux was lowered down to 
him, asking him to assist at the soirée. He 
went over in the evening and saw Mistress 
Moody. 

Woman's war against the dram-shops is 
fairly inaugurated in Ohio. One Mrs. Streeter 
recently recovered damages of three hundred 
dollars from a liquor-seller for having supplied 
her husband with liquor, and the consequent’ 
injury to her means of support. A Mrs. Wil- 
son also obtained a like sum for a similar 
cause. The venders of rum are getting fright- 
ened, and many dram-shops have been closed. 

Mrs. President Madison, surely one of the 
most brilliant women who have graced Wash- 
ington society, used to expend a thousand dol-~ 
lars per annum on turbans. She wore one to 
her latest day, long after wearing turbans had 
ceased to be the fashion. These turbans were 
made of the finest material, and trimmed to 
match her various dresses. Her old servant 
speaks of one of her dresses of purple velvet 
with a long train trimmed with wide gold-lace, 
with which she wore a turban also ornament- 
ed with gold-lace, and a pair of gold shoes. 
With a white satin d she wore a turban 
spangled with silver, ah silver shoes.. 
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THE EFFECT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ON WOMAN, 


REV. MR. MURRAY'S LECTURE AT MUSIC 
HALL. 


Those who desire ‘that the ballot shall be 
placed in the hands of woman must have felt 
last evening (March 7) for two rea- 


sons, first, from the presence of so large an au- | 


dience of the best and most intelligent people 
of the city, which evidently was in sympathy 
with the movement, and secondly, for the elo- 


quent, logical and earnest presentation of their | 


cause by Mr. Murray. The audience must 
have numbered at least twenty-five hundred 
ple. The platform contained several prom- 
out friends of the cause, including Hon. H. 
H. Coolidge, Rev. Dr. Bartol and numerous 
others. Gov. Claflin presided, and in present- 
ing the speaker, said: “Ladies and Gentle- 
men—The presence of this large assemblage 
testifies the deep interest the community feel 
in the subject of the lecture to-night. That 
interest will not be lessened in the hands of 
the gentleman I have the honor of introducing 
to you, Rev. Mr. Murray.” ’ 
Mr. Murray commenced by saying that it 
might be argued that the very germ of our 


institutions, the basal idea upon which our | 


Republic is founded, demands that the right 


of representation should not be denied to any, | 


that all who are affected by the laws should 
have a voice in the making of the laws. I 
suppose that an argument constructed on this 
ground is logically unanswerable. Still I feel 
and you feel that this does not coyer the 
whole ground, that it does not, in fact, pene- 
trate to the real marrow of the subject. I 
hold with the most conservative, the most 
3s man in this audience to-night, that 
by the exercise of the franchise woman 
should herself suffer the loss of any feminine 
quality, if from her should be shorn a single 
grace, if to her should be brought one stain, 
the price, no matter what progress is secured, 
would be too’costly. No; if woman's purity, 
if woman’s sweet gentleness, can be preserved 
oniy by holding her a recluse, then let us make 
prisons of our homes, that she may retain 
without spot or blemish the whiteness of the 
dove. The question, then, is this: What 
would be the probable effect should the exer- 
cise of the suffrage be granted to woman? 
We will put this in the form of three propo- 
sitions. First, if any evil should come to 
woman from voting, it must be from some- 
thing inherent to the act of suffrage itself; or, 
in the second place, it would be owing to the 
surroundings and associations ef the polls; or, 
thirdly, tosome peculiarity in woman’s nature 
which exposes her to loss from what is gain to 
man. These three propositions, it seems to 
me, cover the whole ground. Ifthis movement 
is essentially right and expedient, as its friends 
claim that it is, then it can afford to be gener- 
ous. It can give odds at the start of the game 
and yet win. I ask you to observe that all 
through this argument I shall overstate to my 
disadvantage and understate where I might be 
warranted in claiming more. I desire to buoy 
this question up with no contrivance. I shall 
cast it into a sea white with the foam of your 
opposition, and I ask you to mark how buoy- 
antly it floats, and how bravely it breasts its 
way up against the current of your prejudices. 
Let us inquire into the first proposition. In 
order to do this, we must examine somewhat 
into the objections brought against the reform 
by those self-constituted judges, who dictate 
what is proper and what is not proper for 
woman to be and todo. I am no flatterer, as 
are these. I shall not accord to the female 
sex angelic qualities. I am no poet. I deal 
with substantial facts, not with sentiment. I 
frame no eulogies. Our friend ofthe Tremont 
Temple may easily discover, if he wishes, that 
12,000 women in New York city alone are not 
too ethereal to make coats at twenty-five cents 
each, nor doI think that the man who pays 
a poor seamstress eight cents for oy | a 
shirt would become less chivalric if she had 
power some day to vote a scoundrel out of 
office. Our friend is a eulogist. I think of 
woman as one who has fought ber way, step 
by step, into whatever position is now: given 
her, as one who, after centuries of weary effort, 
has at last broken the cord of silk and iron 
fetters, and stands in liberty, but in a liberty so 
recently gained that the markings of fetter and 
cord still redden ankle and wrist. I think of 
her to-day as treated in the greatest nation on 
the globe as if she lived in a despotic country,’ 
barred by cruel prejudice often from empluy- 
ment, cheated of her just wages when she does 
the work of a man, condemned by a jury not 
of her peers. What logic is that which reasons 
from the result of depredation to the continu- 
ance of it? But before I proceed to analyze 
the objections which are freely offered to Wo- 
man Suffrage, Iask you to observe how easy it 
is to raise objections to anything. Every re- 
form is and must even be an experiment in its 
inception, and as such exposed to challenge. 
Nochange was ever made in your laws, no new 
measure of education proposed, no truer inter- 
pretation of Scripture suggested, which did 
not at the start meet with violent opposition. 
Remember this, that the world has never ad- 
vanced an inch by the course of the negative 
pee Thé affirmative argument is the 
on. hee that has ever brought about anything 
desirable. Show me that the cause is just, 
the principle at the germinal point of it right, 
and unto it without a thought I would give 
voice and heart. Still it is well to look at the 
negative side. First, itis objected that it would 
unsex woman to vote. Observe it is only an 
assertion. No facts, as I understand it, are 
adduced to support it. By what standard 
hall we measure our convictions, and ascertain 
what is correct? Now there are several meth- 
ods. If to think about public affairs is unfem- 
inine, I yield; if to be ambitious for the public 
good, you have it; if absence of temptation, 
and espionage of man’s eyes and man's hands, 
are the cause of woman’s purity, I give it up; 
if woman is an exotic, then are you right and 
Iwrong. But mark now, if this is not true, 
if woman's virtue is the same as man’s in its 
nature, source and nourishment, if her mind 
and heart feed on the same food as man’s, if 
she walks the same path as he waiks, only 
with a lighter step, subject to the same mo- 
tives, if she sails the same sea with us, then 
how comes it about that what is gain to me 
will be loss to her? How can it be that the 
very motives which ennoble me will debase 
my wife; that the very exercise of heart and 
brain that strengthen my virtues will weaken 
hers? Against this charge I array a column 
of facts. First, 1 lead you into your school- 
rooms, into which your Sagpene tenets have 


! emptied their boisterous tribes, and summon 
| the woman teacher who for five, ten or ao | 
| years has been surrounded by everything cal- 
culated to irritate and harden her, and solicit 
your opinion. Are the female teachers of 
| America, whose only hope is to wring from an 
unjust public money enough to buy bread and 
decent clothes, as a class, masculine, coarse 
andunfeminine? Tell meif from Aspasia, at 
whose feet Socrates the wise and Pericles the 
most eloquent of the Greeks proudly sat, to 
Anna Dickinson and Miss Barton, the sex has 
been disgraced by those who pleaded from the 
platform for human kindness? Cast your eyes 
npon the slope of every battle-field, and tell 
me if those brave women who walked amid 
the revolting spectacles of hospitals, where 
amputated limbs strewed the ground, and the 
stench of gangrene filled the air, were unsexed 
| and made unfeminine by their labors amid a 
rude soldiery whose songs they heard, whose 
| oaths they stopped and whose eyes they closed ? 
| Turn to the Easterns who have lived in the 
| naked grossness of heathenism and ask the 
| wives of your missionaries if they have been 
| unsexed by their public career. 

Now, friends, I claim simply this: If woman 
can wash the mud from your streets, if she 
can train the noxious outgrowths of the moral 

cesspools, and yet be unspotted, if she can ad- 
vocate justice from the platform amid a howl- 
ing mob, as Lucretia Mott has often done, if 
she can preserve her modesty amid the rude- 
| ness of armies and gaze unhurt upon the dis- 
| gusting practices of heathenism and suffer no 
' harm, then I submit to you, candidly, that she 
| can pass, leaning upon the arm of her husband, 
| her brother, or her friend, into your public 
| halls here and cast a little ballot for law, vir- 
| tue and liberty, and not suffer loss. |Ap- 
plause.| And the judgment of every man free 
of prejudice to the heart of every woman be- 
fore him gives full, unhesitating assent to this 
position. Whatever other objections can be 
| urged, and I don’t deny that there are objec- 
tions, surely it is not this, that it will make 
her unfeminine. To the argument that the 
chivalrous feelings of men would be lost if she 
voted, I reply that while woman remains the 
graceful woman that she is chivalry will re- 
main. This objection is made about a centu- 
ry too late, for history proves that in the prog- 
ress of civilization chivalrous feelings in men 
have advanced only as woman's influence in 
human affairs have been felt. The two facts 
in American society noticed by foreigners are 
the freedom of our women and the courtesy of 
our men, Modern civilization is based upon 
the equality of the sexes. Woman’s intelli- 
gence is acknowledged, her right to education 
confessed, her organic relation to society ad- 
mitted. Let the central idea of your civiliza- 
tion work out its results unchecked. Consids 
er what it has done in social life, and then 
prediet if you can what it may not effect in 
political life. Be either all Hindoo or all 
American. Cherish no longer suspicion; join 
no longer in clamor that betrays ignorance of 
history, and insults a at least the vir- 
tue of every woman in the land. What is it 
to vote? Men talk about it in one breath as 
if it were very little, and in the next as if it 
were the most important function in life. 
phe pom y J it is no task. Analyze it down 
and find in it anything thatcan act in a way 
hurtful to woman. It is nothing like one of 
ne fairs. [Laughter.] To vote isnot mere- 
y to go up to the polls and drop in a bit of pa- 
per. It is not merely to make and unmake 
rulers. The instinct of material prosperity 
and self-preservation would point to this, but 
the su e, as you all know, finds not its ex- 
planation in the material interests of a coun- 
try. Money is not and never was the object 
of liberty. To vote so as to express your 
highest convictions of what is right is to pro- 
tect property, not for property’s sake, but for 
the sake of its owner, is to strengthen with 
whatever virtue and knowledge you have the 
aggregate intelligence of the nation. The 
a? use of the ballot requires education. 
Who than she that teaches your children to 
read is more capable of exercising it? It 
stands for liberty. If it were true that the 
ballot is the false rag the objector’s objection 
makes it to be, and the polls a place of pollu- 
tion, I should still insist that the suffrage be 
granted woman, not as a favor to her, but as a 
saving grace for us. I would have her influ- 
ence exerted. Into our caucuses I would in- 
vite the mothers of the land, seat the wife at 
the table of the politician, and send the beau- 
ty and refinement of the country into your 
public halls when a public measure was being 
discussed. Looking at the faces of his gentle 
countrywomen, no orator would be profane, 
no politician boisterous. Why now (answer it 
if you can) is this holiest influence of mother 
banished out of American politics? Why are 
the arms of this strongest restraint known to 
Christendom not permitted to embrace men? 
Why do you sbut and bar the windows of the 
ark when this white dove beats with her 
snowy breast against the pane for admission ? 
The explanations of the corruptions of the bal- 
lot are not worthy to be called opposition. In- 
stead of the polls being the places of carousal 
and riot, they are in the majority of instances 
the center of orderly and pleasant gatherings. 
I never yet voted where either the character 
of the attendance or the surroundings were 
such that my wife, my sister, or my mother, 
could not have voted side by side with me 
without let or hindrance or being polluted. 
Whenever I have noticed any excess or bois- 
terous conduct, I do not believe that such 
could have happened had any lady been in the 
room. The absence of women alone permit- 
ted that license which her presence would in- 
stantly have checked. “But would you havea 
woman for President?” I hear you.exclaim. 
Well, friends, I have seen a time, and so have 
you, when a biting retort might have been 
flung back at you at such a question. Think 
you that Harriet Beecher Stowe, or Lydia 
Maria Child, or Mrs. Hemars, would have 
‘one swinging round that historic circle? 
ould Florence Nightingale have become in- 
toxicated on her inauguration day? Think 
you the intelligence, the beauty, the morality 
of the country would not exchange for Andy 
Johnson any lady of this Commonwealth to- 
day? ‘Talk about woman not being fit for the 
American Presidency. Look at Catherine of 
Russia, and Elizabeth of England. 

“But,” you say, “women do not desire to 
vote”’ 

Well, that is true in part, and ‘only in part. 
I regret it istrue atall. Lregret that the con- 
tentinent of the slave makes objection to lib- 

| erty possible. But what does the objection 
| amount to? If we plead the cause of an apa- 
| thetic client, mine the duty, nevertheless, to 
' see justice done. Observe, we are not discuss- 
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ing wishes, but rights; not result of education, 
confessedly imperfect, but principles of gov- 
ernment. Nor is this indifference to public 
duties, this sluggish contentment on the part 
of women respecting civil privileges, to be 
greatly wondered at. Men have treated them 
as dolls so long that it would be strange if 
many had any aspirations beyond those of a 
doll. There are some women, doubtless, who 
honestly are in doubt whether they are any- 
thing but dolls or not,and tbis confusion in 
respect to them is shared by all their acquaint- 
ances. I fail to see the force of the objection 
based on thisapathy. If it proves anything it 
proves too much. Because a slave is content 
with his bondage does that make slavery just? 
The occupants of a Turkish harem laugh at 
marriage, preferring to be mistresses rather 
than wives. Doesthis make effort in their be- 
half improper? Youclaim that it is necessary 
for the negro to have the ballot in order not 
merely to protect him, but to educate him. 
You use the ballot as a spur to his ambition. 
Observe the process; you create a duty, and 
trust that the duty itself will educate him to 
fulfill it well. You are right. All history 
and observation show that your theory is cor- 
rect—too correct to be limited in practice. If 
woman is apathetic, wake her to thoughtful- 
ness. If she lacks appreciation of her rights 
and duty, educate her. I turn your objection 
against yourself. I direct your cannon upon 
your own camp. I ask you to. be consistent. 
Do not give wine to one patient, and landa- 
num to another, when the symptoms are iden- 
tical. Not an argument can be urged for 
negro suffrage which does not apply with ten- 
fold greater force in support of woman’s 
claims. Does he need it for protection? So 
does she. Ask the wife of the drunkard; ask 
the women who are taxed without representa- 
tion. You say, Give the black man a ballot, 
and it will be policy for his late master to 
treat him justly. I say, Give the seamstresses 
and the factory-girls and the school-teachers 
a ballot, and it will be policy for politicians to 
see that they are not cheated or starved. 
You say, Give the ballot to the negro that he 
may be ambitious te learn; let him touch the 
scepter that he may dream of a throne. I 
echo the same for woman. Open up to your 
wives and daughters the opportunity to think. 
Let the father take his daughters by the hand 
and lead them up to the gravest duty God 
ever laid on a people—that of building upa 
government in which virtue and intelligence 
shall find supreme expression, and your girls 
will no longer giggle and joke at a privilege 
and a responsibility solemn enough to make 
even idiots look grave. The great argument 
in support of negro su e has been and is 
to-day this proposition: that no nation can 
ignore the rights and wishes of a million of its 
population and not suffer. How, then, I re- 
tort, can a nation ignore the rights of half of 
its population ?—of that half, too, which con- 
fessedly has, in the aggregate, by far the most 
intelligence in it, and not sufler? Can we af- 
ford to divorce from its government half of 
the intelligence and two-thirds of the piety of 
the country? This is not a question of like 
and dislike, of mere individual prejudice, but 
one of broad national ee. It is not a mat- 
ter of social preference. It is a question of 
right and wrong; of expediency in the best 
and highest sense of the word. Injustice to 
any class is a disadvantage to the community, 
and none the less so because the majority of 
that class are not enlightened enough to per- 
ceive it. If weman’s rights are what they are 
claimed to be, then are they but another name 
for woman’s duties, and the sooner they are 
acknowledged the better. It is not strange, I 
repeat, that women should shrink from this 
duty. They have always been taught to 
shrink from it. Conservative prejudice has 
surrounded the subject with every disagreea- 
ble association. What wonder that those 
whose eyes have been accustomed to the twi- 
light of a dungeon shrink from and are at 
first pained by the full blaze of noonday? 
Transitions are agony. Epochs, like children, 
are born with travail and strong crying. The 
close bark of custom, knit together by the 
tough fiber of centuries, parts only at the pres- 
sure of the wedge. 

So is it now with this question. Woman 
has to break loose from the trammels with 
which ages of prejudice and centuries of cus- 
tom have fettered her. She is called upon to 
take, first of all, her own prejudices by the 
throat, to twine her fingers into the white 
neckeloth of supposed sanctity, the pressure 
of which has checked the free circulation of 


cher best sympathies, She must warm the thin 


current of her timidity with the wine of a gen- 
erous determination. She must plead against 
ignorance grosser than that which makes one’s 
connection with humanity depend on the 
length of the heel bone or the color of the skin. 
She must emancipate herself, seizing the chains 
which bind her and looking to God for strength, 
rend link and rivet, cast the fragments from 
her. All this, too, unaided, with many blun- 
ders doubtless, learning her power only by ef- 
fort, against stolid indifference, amiable protes- 
tations, and jeers. 

“But would you have women go to war?” 
some one objects. I reply emphatically, No! 
This objection is not valid. Hold it up be- 
tween you and the light of your intelligence, 
and it is seen to be thinner, more unsubstan- 
tialthan gauze. More than half the males in 
the country are exempt from military service ; 
yet no one objects to their voting. Physical 
condition, which is the basis of military ser- 
vice, is not and never has been claimed to be 
the basis of the suffrage. If men are excused 
from field service on account of bodily inabili- 
ty, without such exemption constituting an 
objection to their exercising the right of suf- 
frage, why should not the same be true in the 
case of woman? All that can, in reference to 
either sex, be reasonably required is, that the 
voter should be intelligent enough to appreci- 
ate and sympathize with the country in its 
progress and struggles. Judged by this rule, 
who shall say woman should not vote? Test- 
ed in this retort, what becomes of the objec- 
tion? Where were the hearts of the North- 
ern women in the late conflict? Went they 
not with the forms that they loved? Is 
there a grave south or north of the Potomac 
in which the heart and hope of some North- 
ern woman do notlie buried? Did they alone 
bleed through whose bosom the bullet or saber 





representatives by which to judge the two 
sexes and make patriotism the test, the injunc- 
tion of the Spartan mother to her sons shall 
be your answer. ° If istent courage is what 
you ask, the walls of Saragossa reply, “It 

the hand of a girl which for six weeks steadied 
us, and sent a Marshal of France, unaccus- 
tomed to defeat, from our front.” If magna- 
nimity be the standard, pick your man, and 
over against your Brutus or your Warren I 
will place the wife of the Roman Governor, 
who, when her husband, being commanded 
by Nero to kill himself, blanched and hesitat- 
ed, snatched the dagger from his trembling 
fingers, and driving the steel into her own 
bosom, exclaimed with ‘a smile as she fell, 
“See, Poetus, it is not dreadful to die.” Ifyou 


.ask further, I point you to Charlotte Corday, 


the most beautiful woman of her age, delicate- 
ly reared and nurtured, who passed from her 
quiet home to the house of the Jacobin leader, 
and grasping a dagger in her hand—a hand 
which had never before touched anythin 
harsher than the strings of her Iute—stabbed 
him to the heart as he lay in his bath. And 
France, prodigal of examples, hands in the 
name of the woman who, when her liberties 
were imperilied by the ambition of a tyrant, 
sent her husband to the Assembly with the 
charge, “Forget, my husband, that you have 
a life to lose; and remember only that you 
have France to save.” 

Alas! thatin acountry which claims to give 
equal rights to all, that half of its population, 
whose hearts beat most in sympathy with 
whatever is honorable to it and beneficent to 
man, should be denied what both justice and 
expediency demand! Shame on that cruel 
and insulting discrimination in dur polity, 
which gives the ballot to a Louisiana negro 
and denies it to my wife! Characterize, if you 
can, that statesmanship which intrusts my for- 
tunes and the fortunes of us all tothe keeping 
of ignorance, and forbids the guardianship of 
intelligence—which lifts a plantation hand, 
heavy-featured, and sluggish with the brutal- 
izing customs and service of slavery, into the 
Legislature, and bars the door against the en- 
trance of the clear-eyed woman of the North, 
ripe with the choicest culture of twenty cen- 
turies. I say nothing against the negro. 
have said much for him. I say with you, give 
him the ballot. It will be a schoolmaster to 
lead him to his manhood. I speak of him only 
by way of contrast. I use him asa foil to your 
prejudice against woman—as the black sur- 
face upon which to cast the white profile of 
my cause. On that side I place the swarthiest 
negro living, heavy with the mirk of the soil 
out of which, using the mound under which 
sleep three hundred thousand of your young 
men for the fulcrum, and three thousand mill- 
ions of money for your lever, you have lifted 
him; unable to read a letter; whose idea of 
God is that which his forefathers brought with 
them from the jungle and the plain. On that 
side place a woman, taking her at random out 
of this audience, of New England birth, in ev- 
ery drop of whose biood, tinting her cheek to- 
night, beats the spirit of Bunker Hill and the 
“Mayflower”; a woman familiar with history,’ 
adorned with the best culture of your civiliza- 
tion, wise in the lore which bringeth life and 
immortality to light; and with the negro stand- 
ing there, and this New England woman stand- 
ing here, I ask you to judge between the two. 
Into which hand, the black or the white, shall 
I drop this ballot? On which palm, the swar- 
thy or the pink, shall I lay the emblem of pow- 
er? I answer for you, “Into both.” I would 
give it to the negro for his protection; I 
would give it to woman that she might protect 
both herself and him. Tell me, where is the 
flawin my logic? (Loud applause.) 

’ There is evidently a desire on the part of 
some to taboo this question, and an attempt 
has been made in this city to array the forces 
of religion against the movement by malign- 
ing the character and impeaching the motives 
of those who might feel called upon to advo- 
cate it, and to a certain extent the attempt 
has been successful, for in a large city like this 
a vociferous utterance will always attract at- 
tention. There is not an animal living but 
that has its affinities, its tribal relations and 
following, and there is not a man in Boston, 
especially if he be in public life, but that can 
be supported by applause provided his lungs 
be strong and his vocabulary of abuse plethor- 
ic. Now, so far as any clergyman has attempt- 
ed to stigmatize this movement and.its sup- 
porters in the name of religion, I resent it. I 
resent it as an impeachment of the average 
moral courage of a community not accustomed 
to be brow-beaten. I resent it as an attempt 
to gag free discussion, which every champion 
of truth should crush. I resent it as an of- 
fense to good taste, which always grants the 
courtesy of debate to any cause, especially to 
one for which ladies appear as advocates. And 
finally I resent it as a silly and egotistical en- 
deayor to array religion itself against what 
may appear in harmony with its spirit, and a 
decided help to its more full and triumphant 
expression. It is quite fashionable, I know, 
among a certain class of people, to laugh at the 
movement and to speak of it as supported only 
by a few reckless and semi-insane people, clam- 
orous over imaginary wrongs and desirous 
chiefly of personal notoriety. They speak of 
it as beneath the notice of well-balanced minds 
and liable to injure the reputation of him who 
dares to advocate it. I think, if my memory 
serves me, that I have received several sugges- 
tions myself from well-meaning and solicitous 
friends not to commit myself to a cause so ques- 
tionable, as they put it, in its own character 
and the character of its advocates. No one 
ean be angry at such kindly meant solicitude, 
for the ignorance of the position and prospects 
of this movement which prompts the advice is 
so profound that it appeals irresistibly to one’s 
sense of humor. I am tempted to mention a 
few of the names of men, prominent both by 
reason of their character and attainments, who 
have proclaimed and love to proclaim them- 
selves adherents and advocates of this cause. 
I cull from memory only a few from the long 
and honorable list. Of those in my own pro- 
fession I might mention Henry Ward Beech- 
er and his brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, Rob- 
ert Collyer, James Freeman Clarke, Bishop 
Simpson, Gilbert Haven, Dr. Manning, Rev. 
Messrs. Alger, Cudworth and Wright. In civ- 
il and literary life, the Governors of Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, and his Excellency 


made an opening for their streaming blood, | the Governor of our own Commonwealth; 
or did the tidings thereof bring the drops of a | of United States Senators, among others Jul- 
great agony to many a white forehead, raised | ian, Wilson, Pomeroy, Carpenter and Trum- 
in supplication to Heaven, supplicating for | bull—fifty-five members of the House of Rep- 
strength to bear the blow which in killing one | resentatives. J. G. Whittier, that purest star 


smote two lives into the dust? 


If you make | that has ever shone in the sky of our poetry, 


sacrifice the gauge of discipleship, whose love | whose fame shall move forever in a circle 


for liberty surpasses woman's ? 


If you elect | above the horizon line, destined never to set. 





Wendell Phillips, within whose grave I fear 
will be buried the finest exprention of elo- 
we that America will ever know. Ralph 

- Emerson, the only American perhaps of 
whom it may in truth be said, that he establish- 
ed anewschool of thought; and Garrison, who 
loved liberty so well as to love it for the sake of 
others as truly as for his own, and without 
whose name no wreath the Old Bay State could 
ever wreathe will be complete. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, with the charm of whose voice 
and the felicity of whose pen you are all so fa- 
miliar. Col. Higginson, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
Gen. Butler, F. W. Bird, and “Warrington,” 
that sleuth hound of your politics, who scents 
a sham from Berkshire to Barnstable, and once 
on the track follows it tothe death. But why 
enumerate? Why multiply rays when the 
enumeration is sweaty full orbed and resplen- 
dent? If it be hazardous to love a cause hay- 
ing such men for its advocates, then, for one, 
I gladly welcome the risk. To err with such 
makes even delusion to be sweet and loss of 
reputation desirable. 

I am not conscious of unduly desiring hon- 
or. Iam not aware that unseemly ambition 
is of the number of my defects, but if it were I 
would say, let me rise and revolve in the same 
heavens in whose abiding blue these refulgent 
names abide. Let me journey on with them, 
along the orbit of their fame, shone on by 
them and borrowing glory from their beams, 
and I will be content. For with the honor of 
such companionship, the craving of the wildest 
ambition would be satisfied and my heart rest 
in the assurance that my name would live in 
the remembrance of my countrymen when it 
had ceased to beat. Nor can I, as I remember 
Him in whose service I am, whose name I 
gladly preach, and which I fondly think of as 
destined some day, and asI trust not a remote 
one, to receive the homage of the world, I can- 
not overlook the intimate connection which 
this movement is destined to sustain with the 
cause of religion itself. I remember what, as 
it seems to me, some manage to forget, the 
promise, the first and the greatest ever made to 
man, in that it includes all subsequent pledges, 
that the “seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head.” Wherever you find any 
trait of goodness, wherever error and igno- 
rance, wherever injustice or any wrong in pol- 
icy or act whatsoever, there, I predict (and I 
speak in the light of this old prophecy), there, I 
predict, woman’s influence shall be felt, or ever 
it shall beremoved. Out of her pure and rev- 
erent nature the humanity of Christ was form- 
ed, and from the same elected parentage shall 
in the fullness of time be soveciod, the Christ- 
like policy, and the divinest expression of the 
divine desire that the whole world in its every 
es | and maxim of practice shall be the perfect 
reflection of itself. I challenge any person to 
show that women as a class have ever been ad- 
mitted to any influence which they have 
abused. Men have fettered her advance, one 
nation to this extent and another to that, but 
so far as woman has been permitted by the 
laws and customs of a people to go, her com- 
ing has brought peace. At her presence pas- 
sions have subsided, ignorance been dispelled, 
morals improved, and every good reform ad- 
vanced. This is undeniable, to borrow a sen- 
tence from your own great orator, that intel- 
lectual shaft, massive and sightly as a column 
of your own granite, “The past at least is se- 
cure.” The years back of us, like a piece of 
royal tapestry, are wrought thick with the 
manifold and closely woven testimonies of wo- 
man’s purity and power. 

Against this vast currentof historical evi- 
dence, against this experience and accord of all 
time that the wider her field of influence the 
more beneficent her sway, men now without 
thought, without investigation, as the arro- 
gance and flippancy of their treatment demon- 
strates, without the least data of experiment, 
array the bold assertions that for woman to 
advance one step further in privilege and op- 
portunity would be ruin to her and disastrous 
to society. So the turbaned Turk reasons con- 
cerning the occupants of his harem, and the 
lordly Hindoo his cast-off mistress at work in 
the rice fields. But this matter can be tested 
at least in supposition. Suppose, then, that 
the women of America could feel for one week 
as they never have felt, and as I fear this gen- 
eration never can feel, that not upon the men 
bat upon them God had put the responsibility 
of deciding what the American government 
should be for the next thirty years. Suppose 
that the enlightened and Christian women of 
this land could feel that upon their action the 
destiny of this continent, its interests, its pros- 
perity, its progress, rested, what, think yon, 
would be the effect? Good friends, you may 
think me wild, but I verily believe that such 
anxiety would be felt, such careful efforts to in- 
form t e judgment be made, such prayers to 
God for light to guide them would be offered up, 
as this nation, nay, nor the whole world, ever. 
saw or heard before. Give woman this oppor- 
tunity, then, I say. Give it for her own sake, 
to widen her thought and ennoble her motive. 
Give it for your own sake, yea, and for the 
sake of that sweet liberty so nearly lost in our 
day, and to keep which so many of our friends 
have died; and not merely that knowledge, 
but that virtue and love of it which the young 
of the country so sadly need, will come to her, 
even as unto us all. Through nursery song 
and maternal prayer have come social courte- 
sy, kindness toward men and fear of God. I 
turn, therefore, from the past; it makes my 
eyes ache to look at its cruelties and injustice. 
I lift my eyes above the uncertainties of the 
pat: I set my face calmly and deliberate- 
y toward the future. A greatand marvellous 
light shines out of its dome-like recess, and 
bathes my countenance uplifted toward it. 
The air around me is full of its shining radiance 
Shine on, thou mighty orb; thou that repre- 
senteth the world as it shall be! Shine on, 
and fail ‘not, thou true Shekinah of man’s 
hope! Within thy lambent glory, and, as its 
source is God, yea, the light that lighteth the 
world. Thy rays shall spread until their 
beams shall penetrate the atmosphere of the 
whole earth, and, in their light, the long- 
lost equality between strength and beauty, be- 
tween authority and love, between man and 
ween, sae stand at last acknowledged and 
revealed. 





’ The ruin of most men dates from some va- 
cant hour. Occupation is the armor of the 
soul. There is a satirical poem, in which the 
devil is represented as fishing for men, and fit- 
ting his bait to the taste and business of his 
prey ; but the idler, he said, gave him no trouble, 
as he bit at the naked hook. 

It is easy to talk of Christian forbearance 
among neighbors, but to practice it ourselves 
proves us to be Christians indeed. 
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Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn. 

I have been reading this snowy evening in 
my pleasant study, and among other things 
have read in a copy of the London News 
sent me recently by that true friend of our 
cause, Mrs. Charlotte Joy. She, with her hus- 
band, Hon. David Joy, are still, I suppose, so- 
journing in England. This paper which she 
has sent has many paragraphs of special inter- 
est to those who are interested in the world’s 
progress. One of these referred to the extrav- 
agance in dress of many women in Paris, and 
makes one wish that the sisterhood every- 
where had more important matters to think 
about than their apparel. With the ballot in 
her hand the coming woman will dress neatly, 
but spend no undue thought on minor mat- 
ters when the welfare of the nation or the 
community demands her attention. 

March 7.—I began this letter some weeks 
ago, but was interrupted, and manifold duties 
have hindered me from finishing. Since my 
commencement I have visited a town situa- 
ted upon the highest inhabited land in Con- 
necticut, in sight of Mt. Tom—the highest 
peak. This was Washington, which is said to 
be higher than Mt. Holyoke in Massachusetts. 
Here I lectured on Washington’s birthday, and 
the boys of Washington gave three cheers for 
Gen. Washington, when, in the course of my 
lecture, I mentioned the fact that Washington 
gave Deborah Samson an honorable discharge 
from the Army of the Revolution. Splendid 
boys, indeed! those scholars of the family 
school of F. W. Gunn and wife, who formed a 
large part of my audience in that rural village. 
And that school is a model! If I had any 
boys from the age of eight to fifteen, I should 
be glad to place them in this genuine family 
school, where the teachers seem tike parents 
and older brothers and sisters, and the pupils 
(boys who board there and girls who are day 
scholars) seem cheerful and happy. Henry 
Ward Beecher has had two sons in this school. 
A son of Mr. Bowles, of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, is there, and ason of the lamented Alice 
B. Haven. The atmosphere of this school 
was refreshing, there was so much that was 
genial and hearty, and such a sense of free- 
dom. The men and women in that school are 
in favor of reform, and as the principal and 
his grand helper—his wife—were known long 
years ago as faithful anti-slavery workers, so 
are they now known asin favor of woman’s 
rights and Woman Suffrage. Atleast that was 
the impression I received, and I have seldom 
lectured where I felt that the audience had so 
much sympathy with my suffrage views as in 
that place. Litchfield is the shire town of that 
region, and I found that Mr. Hickok’s excel- 
lent tract on “Legal Disabilities” had been 
widely distributed there, which may account 
for this. 

I want to say a word in reference to the new 
paper started in the West, favoring Woman 
Suffrage, but alas ! favoring much besides which 
I, for one, cannot approve. Some one has 
sent me the paper, and I see that a woman 
minister of my own denomination has written 
favorably of it. No name is given, and lest I 
may be deemed the person, I hasten to dis- 
avow any thought of endorsing such senti- 
ments as have been expressed by some of its 
contributors, especially those in reference to the 
Savior. [have no ill will toward the editor, but 
I cannot wish a paper success in which such 
sentiments are expressed. “Not that I love 

Rome less, but Cesar more.” I want the 
cause of Woman Suffrage to succeed, but I do 
not want the name that to me is “above ev- 
ery name” to be reviled by those who profess 
to be the friend of reform. Yours, 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 








LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb., 1870. 

I have tried many times, since saying fare- 
well to you in your cosy little office, to break 
the long silence. But“previous engagements” 
and divers interruptions have hindered me 
until now. And yet my heart has yearned to- 
wards you all, across the long spaces between 
us,more and more. And the fine, fair pages of 
the JoURNAL have been doubly fair and wel- 
come. I have found myself taking great com- 
fort, aud some pride, in the fact that through 
all these months of its crowded “public life”’ I 
have heard none name it but to praise, and 
have been happy to see it weekly on other tabies 
besides my own, in a section of the country 
which we are apt to suppose inhospitable to its 
advanced ideas. 

It is not easy to judge of the true state of 
feeling on this subject, or indeed on any oth- 
er,on the part of the native Southerner, be- 
cause of the limited intercourse which ob- 
tains between these and the new-comers—the 
‘intrusive carpet-baggers.” But my own im- 
pression, from such opportunities as have 
come to me, is, that the raising of the negro to 
sufirage and to citizenship is felt as an affront, 
which goes far toward helping to rouse the 
white women of “¢}%¢ superior race” to a de- 
mand for theirjwn polittical enfranchisement, 
and that the Gass of Northe*xners, so adventur- 

~ ous and enéigetic as to become the pioneers 


/ 


s 


of a new civilization, in this or any other re- 
gion, is precisely the class least likely to hold, 
with inveterate prejudice, to the old and out- 


grown traditions. 
But beyond the fact of finding a few of | 


these Northern residents, interested in the | 
movement and anxious to have some public | 
effort inaugurated in its behalf by its best 
known advocates, there is nothing of interest 
to report. The smal!ness of their number, and 
the pressure of the immediate duties of found- 
ing a new business and a new house, make 
personal effort very difficult, if not impossible 
to them. But they are laying a foundation, 
in these true “Northern homes,” and in the 
simplicity and courage of their daily living, 
upon which all better and beautiful things 
may, at a laterday, be built. God bless them! 

Of one brave deed done by a woman, ina 
State so little reached by the literature or the 
activities of our movement, and in a church 
whose traditions and sympathies are a!l con- 
servative, I was especially surprised and 
pleased to hear. Ascholarly woman she was, 
moreover, of fine family position, and the wife 
of the leading minister of her town, who told 
me of the spasm of holy indignation which 
came over her when she saw a large budget of 
the Sherman-Dahlgren protests, which came to 
her husband by mail for circulation. I could 
easily’ imagine the charming touch of impe- 
riousness with which she not only refused her 
name to head the list, and so give it efficiency 
among the people, but, like an “illustrious pre- 
decessor,” rousing herself to the emergency, 
“took the responsibility,” and laid the obnox- 
ious document safely out of the way among 
the blazing coals of the grate! ‘Women of 
ease and luxury,” she said, in a finer poetic 
way than I can remember to report it; (she 
has the true poet-nature, and his “trick of 
verse” ;) “women of ease and luxury, who have 
never felt the pressure even of the little finger 
of want upon them in all their lives, raising 
their voices, strong ina terrible united strength, 
to stifle the cry of their perishing sisters, and 
of the noble and tender souls that suffer and 
plead for them! I know those women. God 
pity them! God forgive them! No! Robert, 
I cannot outrage the convictions of the last 
and best fifteen years of my life. I cannot 
sign such papers. I must burnthem. There 
they go!” And how, after a moment of sur- 
prised indecision, the good husband, smiling 
down upon her lighted and royal look, said 
kindly, “Well, Hester, will you take the re- 
sponsibility ?”’—and she gave her undaunted 
“I will!” for answer. To which let all good 
people say, Amen! and Amen! 

What an anxious and weary work the Ba- 
zar was to you all; and I could only help you 
by wishing that my long becalmed ships 
would come to port; that I might be the pow- 
er regnant over the Southern rice and cotton- 
fields, long enough to levy tribute from them, 
according to your needs and deservings. Or, 
in default of these, that some gifted daughter 
of the inventive Yankee race might be the 
founder of a new order of how better to fur- 
nish the sinews of our warfare than through 
the costly wear and tear of the precious 
personnel of the tender sex. Seeing later 
that you decided, even while fresh from those 
tortures, to repeat the same service another 
year, I could only sigh out an earnest hope 
that the new factor, Time, may prove so much 
of a power as to work out for you an immense- 
ly larger result in the next footing of the col- 
umns, 

One grows impatient almost beyond endur- 
ance, sometimes—do you never, dear Eds, ?— 
under the immense amount of worry and 
work involved, the wearisome repetition of 
arguments and facts—as self-evident and famil- 
iar to us veterans as the axioms of the multi- 
plication-table and the letters of the alphabet 
to the teacher of the primary school—in 
this long-drawn struggle for rights which 
are inherent in the very structure and institu- 
tions of our government, which are already 
crowded in the title of “citizen,’’ and already 
forced upon all classes of our native and for- 
eign population, save only immature, insane, 
criminal creatures, and—women! And one 
wonders, day by day, over the lame logic, the 
unmanly inconsistency of some eminent men 
among us, who meet our plea by the assertion, 
that the majority of women do not wish the 
ballot, or at least have not asked for it: when 
they have done so, they will gladiy grant it! 
Is a “right’’ guaranteed by the Constitution to 
all “citizens,” and included among its ‘‘self- 
evident” truths, and forced upon all the male 
members of whole races, unasked, except by a 
few representative men of each—a right de- 
fined as essential to “just governments’’—to be 
withheld from all women by those whose po- 
litical creed thus defines and demands it, for 
themselves and their brother taxpayers? Do 
they not see, that besides the arrogant as- 
sumption and injustice of such course, they 
are putting upon us, the “weaker vessels,” the 
should-be “stayers-at-home,” as they believe, 
the tremendous task of proving the truth or 
falsity of their statement by an actual count 
of “ayes” and “noes”? That like the femi- 
nine protestors against our movement, they 
are its de facto accomplices, by sharing and by 
compelling thus the very publicity and out- 
door effort which they denounce—an effort 
involving an hundred fold more publicity and 





loss of time than the ballot casting of a life- 


time? Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel of 
rarest water! Few and noble are the brows 
of the American statesmen, or American mat- 
rons, which are worthy to wear thee! 

So worn with the warfare, so impatient of 
the unmanly tactics and the poisoned weapons 
of the opposition, do the “old liberty guard” 
sometimes become that they are tempted in 
anguish of soul to wish that some national 
emergency might arise that would compel 
this enfranchisement of woman, as did the 
late rebellion the putting of the bullet and 
the ballot into the hands of the negro, as a 
necessity of the national life. “Might arise,” 
do they say? It has arisen. The emergency 
is upon us. Only the heartless indifference, 
or the spiritual blindness, that goes like pride 
before a fall, prevents the sight of it, in all its 
appalling proportions. For here it is; the 
enemy that is coming in upon us like a flood, 
the vast array of the degraded, the ignorant, 
the criminal of foreign birth, reinforced by 
that other vast army of our own pauper, per- 
ishing and “dangerous classes,” nearly all of 
these created by that inhuman and criminal 
traffic in popular poisons, which the appetites 
of bad men persist in sanctioning, and the 
courage and brains of better men have not yet 
found a legal and effective way of making con- 
traband, and under which woman while she 
is almost never the sinner, is always the chief 
sufferer. The vote of purity and intelligence 
and freedom is trembling already in the bal- 
ance against the weight of corruption and 
vice that is falling more and more into the 
other scale. 

One does not see or feel the fullemphasis of 
this, perhaps, in New England, where there is 
so much in the foreground of true and charm- 
ing family life, and a higher political life and 
standard, to arrest the attention. But, in all 
these highways and byways of our reckless 
commercial and political and fashionable life, 
a quick-hearted observer reads the handwrit- 
ing of a threatening “decline.” 


“Woe to the State, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay!” 


For the deliverance of our social and our 
national life from the hands of those who will 
surely make wreck of both upon the quick- 
sands of disgusting appetite, and of low per- 
sonal ambition, from the hands of the empty- 
headed and dull-hearted women of ease and 
pleasure—would that our statesmen might 
make haste to urge the ballot upon woman, 
to press its sacred duties and responsibilities 
upon her, to claim their religious performance 
of her. All women need the franchise for their 
elevation and protection. The State needs 
their enfranchisement, for its own safety and 
purity. 

And the true women, the wise and ten- 
der wives and mothers, feel its néed more as 
a sacred duty toward their homes, toward 
other homes, and toward the State, than as a 
“right.” God and their own souls bear wif- 
ness how forceful an agency they intend to 
make it against the temptations and vices 
that now prey like wild beasts upon their 
beloved, or the equally beloved of other wives 
and mothers. They know full well that many 
a victim of appetite and passion, their own or 
another's, will hasten, when dignified with the 
rights of full citizenship, to use the ballot as 
the means of deliverance from this thraldom, 
to put the opportunities for it out of reach. 
They will not even fear to meet at the polls 
the women we dare to call “lower” than some 
others who are sinners against greater light 
and less temptations. 

Yes, friends, the best women will find not 
enemies, but allies, at the polls, from among 
the vast army of drunkards’ mothers ‘and 
wives and daughters; and in the ranks of 
that other great army, whom no man can num- 
ber, of women, wooed, deserted, and left to 
live the most defrauded and desolate of lives, 
to die the saddest and most torturing of deaths 
at the hands of brutal men, sometimes in 
marriage, oftener out of it. If only good men 
would rally in their wisdom and strength, and 
give these women the chance of the ballot! 

Au revoir. C. M. SEVERANCE, 





KID GLOVES. 
The January number of Lippincoti’s Mag- 
azine contains an articie on “The. Industrial 


Effects of the War,” in which we find the fol- |. 


lowing interesting facts in regard to the man- 
ufacture of kid gloves. This industry, al- 
though nominally located in Paris, is in real- 
ity distributed over the whole of Northern 
France, and has given occupation to great 
numbers of persons in widely distant localities. 
The skins which form the material for the 
gloves are imported from Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany. They are tanned and dressed 
at Besancon, Beauvais, Luneville and numer- 
ous other places. They are then sent to Paris, 
where the gloves are cut from them, in every 
variety of pattern, and are distributed through 
the provinces to be sewed by women who 
work at their own homes. It is, therefore, 
very evident that with no means of communi- 
cation between Paris and the provinces, the 
supply must cease ; no more gloves can be man- 
ufactured till the gates of the capital are thrown 
open. The demand for export continues the 
same, and, therefore, the price must be in- 
creased, as we know to our sorrow. 

The People’s Journal says: ‘‘To clean kid 
gloves, have ready a little new milk in one 
saucer, a piece of white soap in another, and 
a clean cloth folded two or three times. On 
the cloth spread out the glove smooth and 
neat. Take a piece of flannel, dip it in the 
milk, then rub off a good quantity of soap on 





the wetted flannel, and commence to rub the 


glove toward the fingers, holding it firmly with | 
the left hand. Continue this process until the | 
glove, if white, looks of a dingy yellow, though | 


Lay it to dry, and the operator will soon be 
gratified to see that the old glove looks nearly | 


tie.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 





shipped from San Francisco for Eastern mills. | 


~ “re to more than 600,000 bushels annu- 
y- 


Americans are in higher favor than ever in 
Russia. The Czar seems to have a particular 
preference in their favor. 


The Presbyterian Memorial fund own 
amounts to $3,000,000. They expect to have 
the entire $5,000,000 secured by May next. 


The Frenchmen of San Francisco have 
raised the liberal sum of $192,000 for their 
suffering countrymen at home, since the war 
began. 


George Thompson, the anti-slavery English- 
man, is quite old and feeble, and will change 
his residence to Leeds in hopes of benefit to 
his health. 


The moss business in Florida is assuming 
profitable proportions. The article is procur- 
ed in the forest, cured, packed. and forwarded 
to the North. 


Capt. Selfridge is reported to have found a 
route for a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, the summit of which is but 300 feet 
above the sea level. 


The property of Harvard College, besides 
its grounds, college halls and buildings, with 
their contents, is estimated by the treasurer 
to be worth $2,100,000. 


With the Egyptians bronze was seldom 
used in rings, though frequently in signets. 
They were mostly of gold, and this metal 
seems always to have been preferred to silver. 


Boston subscriptions to the French relief 
fund have reached $67,000. An order has 
been received at the Charlestown navy yard 
to prepare the ‘‘Worcester”’ to take a cargo of 
provisions to France, 


About 180,000 prisoners were taken in Par- 
is, with 1500 cannon and 400 field-pieces and 
mitrailleuses. The gunboats in the Seine and 
the rolling stock of the railways were also 
appropriated by the Germans. 


There has been discovered, in Jefferson 
County, Pa.,a mountain of iron. It may well 
be named the largest iron mountain in the 
United States. From all reports, it will fur- 
nish an inexhaustible supply of good ore. 


James M. Simms, a colored man, has been 
appointed District Judge for the First Senato- 
rial District in Georgia. He is a brother of 
Thomas Simms, the fugitive slave whose sur- 
render to his owner created so much commo- 
tion in this city a few years ago. 


The citizens of North Bridgewater, Mass., 
have voted to instruct the selectmen to peti- 
tion the present islature to change the 
name to “Standish,” in memory of Miles 
Standish, who originally bought the town and 
its surrounding country of the Indians. 


The curious fact, that a needle or other 
steel wire inserted in a living body will imme- 
diately become oxidized, while, if the body be 
dead, no oxidation will take bpm was recent- 
ly brought to light by Dr. Laborde of Paris. 

his is a simple test as to whether death has 
taken place, and will be available in cases of 
trance or catalepsy. . 


Here is a rule for getting rid of stumps, 
which if reliable is : In the fall bore an 
inch hole eighteen inches deep into the cen- 
ter of the stump and put in an ounce of salt- 
oe oy filling up with water, and plugging the 

ole up. In the spring take out the plug, 
= in half a gill of kerosene and set fire to it. 

t will burn the stump out to its farthest root. 


The statue of Professor Morse will soon 
grace one of the principal squares of Washing- 
ton. There will also be placed on the pedes- 
tal groups of bronze figures, in high relief, 
representing Cyrus W. Field, Ezra Cornell, 
Peter Cooper, J. H. Wade, Prof. Henry, W. 
A. Corcoran, Amos Kendall, and several 
others, who, as inventors or capitalists, have 
been prominently connected with telegraphic 
enterprise. 


When France was made, in 1815, to restore 
the large quautities of rare and valuable works 
of art taken from Germany by Napoleon I., 
it was found that sixty large and valuable oil 
paintings, abstracted from Cassel, had been 
already sold to Russia. No indemnity was 
offered; and their value will now be estima- 
ted and placed in the little bill which Germa- 
ny contemplates presenting to France on the 
close of the war. 














- REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Placc. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRCOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unocchpied territory. 
July 1. ly 
Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 

ING, 
_** Studio Building. 





May ly 


A car-load of California cotton has been | . 


The oyster trade of Boston, it is said, No. 4. 


| 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 


clean ; if colored, till it looks dry and spoiled | The American Woman Suffrage Associa 





new. It will be soft, glossy, smooth and elas- | No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 


Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


| No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 


the New York Constitutional Convention, 

July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


| No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 


tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’'s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN MOOKER—‘“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 

3 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

GG Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae Supsecrion oF WomeEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon. Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddie-, Holinnd Herrings,&c 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
inne skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the effice. 


OMcewac Union bark,” ~—- Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P,. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 16. 


- «ZION'S 
HERALD. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR — 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors 


All Departments well organized, ard furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALB0, AN — 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 


A. TT. Weed, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dee. 81. BOSTON. 6m 
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ED 


MRS. ALMIRA LINCOLN PHELPS’ PRONUN- | 
CIAMENTO. 


Another conservative woman, alarmed at | 
the rapid spread of the doctrine of Woman | 
Suffrage, has “shrinkingly,” as she declares, | 
braved “the notoriety of the public eye,” girt | 
on her armor. and sounded a call to arms, to | 
all “respectable women.” Her “appeal” is | 
made especially to her ‘former pupils,” and | 
“those of her deceased sister, Mrs. Emma Wil- | 
lard” —among whom is our valued correspond- 
ent, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, and a score more, | 
prominent in Ohio and Illinois, in Woman 
Suffrage associations. With many others of 
these “former pupils” whom we recall, living 
in the broad, free West, they have outgrown 
the narrow notions that still linger in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, the appropriate head- 
quarters of the opposition to Woman Suffrage 
led respectively by Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. 
Phelps. They have “grown wiser than their 
teachers are,” and will nut enlist under Mrs, 
Phelps’ leadership, calls she never so urgently. 

The pronunciamento of Mrs. Phelps is very 
amusing. It is as pompous as the I-am-holier- 
than-thou spirit in which it is dictated can 
make it, and is uttered with a grand air of au- 
thority, as if “the writer and her deceased sis- 
ter, Mrs. Willard,” had been divinely constitu- 


ted the governesses of all American women | 


and were amazed at their audacity in slipping 
the leading-strings. This is, however, the 
inevitable consequence of Mrs. Phelps having 
been so long atthe head of the “Troy Female 
Seminary.” Years of teaching give to dog- 


matic natures an increase of arrogance, which | 


it is hard to keep in subjection. 

Two points in Mrs. Phelps’ rallying-cry have 
interested us. With these exceptions it con- 
tains only the threadbare and old-fogy plati- 
tudes against Woman Suffrage that have been 
reiterated for a quarter of a century. First, 
she complains that the Woman Suffrage advo- 
cates, now at Washington, led by Mrs. Hooker, 
are, at “this very time, actually installed in 
the committee-roum of ‘Education and Labor’ 
at our ‘National Capitol,’ where they hold 
daily meetings, send out their publications, 
under the franks of members of Congress and 
Senators, and affect to represent the women of 
the country.” And then the poor woman pro- 
ceeds to prove that they do really represent 
the live women of the country, at the pres- 
ent time, for she goes on to state “that 
more than 10,000 names in favor of Woman 
Suffrage have been presented to Congress, 
while but about 5000 names against this have 
been sent in.” If she had known all that she 
might have learned by a visit to this same 
“committee-room of Education and Labor,” 
she would have made her statement still more 
appalling to the women of the Mrs. Sherman 
and Mrs. Phelps type. For she would have 
seen that names of women favoring Woman 
Suffrage are pouring into that committee-room 
in such numbers as to furnish stead: employ- 
ment toa secretary, who records them and 
acknowledges their receipt. 

Mrs. Phelps gives us still greater aid and 
comfort. We commend the following par- 
agraph to those who, with obstinately closed 

_ eyes, persist in declaring that the Woman Suf- 
rage cause is losing ground. She says:— 


“So long as these women were few in num- 
bers and without influence, their opinions ex 
cited little attention, but they have now be- 
come a formidable power, threatening to sub- 
vert the social organism by obtaining the sanc- 
tion of law. Lectures are given on the sub- 
ject of “Woman's Rights” by women of cul- 
ture and refinement. who, in gentle tones 
and well-rounded periods, declaim against the 
injustice of making their sex subordinate to 
man—if they do not actually impeach the Al- 
mighty for making a distinction between the 
sexes in their creation, they do so virtually— 
and, as for St. Paul’s authority, they consider 
it of no account in the settling of the woman 
question. 


If Mrs. Phelps were only a little better 
posted, only read regularly the Woman's 
JOURNAL, she need not have biundered so in 
the last half-dozen lines. She would then 
have known that instead of “impeaching the 
Almighty for making a distinction between 
the sexes,” we base an argument for Woman 
Suffrage on this very distinction. And she 
would have learned that iustead of consider- 
ing St. Paul of “no authority in settling the 
woman question,” we claim that he has set- 
tled it in our favor, so that we rank the grand 
Apostle of the Gentiles on our side, as one of 
our mightiest champions. But then even Mrs. 
Phelps can’t be expected to know everything. 
And in consideration of her recognizing us as 
“4 FORMIDABLE Power,” we will not be hard 
on her for the ignorance displayed in her “ap- 
peal,” although it is evidently willful igno- 
rance! 

One thing this “appeal,” and others like it, 
should teach us. And that is to consecrate 
ourselves still more entirely to our work, re- 
solved not to falter or halt till the goal is won 
—till we have obtained the legal recognition 
the whole country over, of the equality of wo- 
man with man. Never were we manufactur- 
ing public sentiment faster than now; this is 
admitted by our opponents as wejl as our 
friends. Even Mr. Fulton, a few weeks since, 





riding with a friend of ours and of our cause, 
confessed pathetically that “he disliked to lec- 
ture against Woman Suffrage, it made him so 
unpopular.” We must render such business 
still more unpopular—as unpopular as would 
be, in this city of Boston, to-day, the advocacy 
of érepening the slave trade. 
THE “NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE.” 

We have received from Mrs. Isabella Beech- 
er Hooker, now in Washington, the following 
“Declaration,” which she desires universally 
circulated, and signed by all who endorse its 
statements :— 


“We, the undersigned. believing that the 
sacred rights and privileges of citizenship in 
this Republic have been long guaranteed to us 
by the original Constitution of the United 
States. and that these are now made manifest 
| in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
| so that we can no longer refuse the solemn 
| responsibilities thereof, do hereby pledge our- 


| selves to accept the duties of the franchise in 


| our several States so soon as all legal restric- 
tions are removed, 

“And, believing that character is the best 
| safeguard of national liberty, we pledge our 
| selves to make the personal purity and integ- 
| rity of candidates for public office the first test 


of fitness. 

“And, lastly, believing in God, as the Su- 
preme Author of ‘the first American Declara- 
| tion of Independence, we pledge ourselves in 
| the spirit of that memorable act to work hand 
| in hand with our fathers, husbands and sons 
for the maintenance of those equal rights on 
which our Republic was originally founded , to 
the end that it may have what is declared to 
be the first condition of just government—the 
consent of the governed.” 

Mrs. Hooker wishes all women who are 
| willing to sign this “Declaration” to forward 
their signatures without delay to Washington. 
| And she gives the following directions, that 
| no signature may be missent:— 

“Write your name legibly on a narrow slip 
of paper the width of foolscap, and an inch 
} and a half in length. Give your Christian 
name in full with such initials as you please, 
and add the town and State on’ a lower line. 
Enclose in a post-paid envelope. and direct to 
Mrs. Josephine 8. Grifting, Washington, D. C.” 


These signatures, as fast as received, are to 
be pasted into a great folio volume, kept for 
this purpose in one of the committee-rooms 
at the National Capitol. Her desire is to ob- 
tain one hundred thousand names to this 
* Declaration,” that she may show to Congress 
and the world how false is the statement that 
women do not want to vote. This volume will 
serve as a perpetual and standing protest and 
petition, and is intended by Mrs, Hooker to su- 
persede the wearisome and almost useless 
method of petitioning. For, atter petitions 
have been signed by thousands, and forwarded 
to Washington, they have usually been re- 
ferred to committees, who have consigned 
them to oblivion, with all the celerity possible. 

Two winters ago we forwarded tu Washing- 
ton petitions asking for Woman Suffrage, 
signed by nearly 6000 men and women, that 
were swallowed up in committee-rooms, as so 
many others of the same sort have been be- 
fore and since. Mrs. Hooker will see that the 
names now forwarded, as she has directed, are 
placed permanently on record. Petitions have 
been sent us this winter, to be forwarded to 
Congress, signed by hundreds, and we think 
thousands, of names. They are still in our 
hands, and we do not see why they may not 
be committed to Mrs. Hooker’s care for pres- 
ervation in her big book. The form of peti- 
tion to which they are appended is different 
from Mrs. Hooker’s “Declaration,” but their 
ultimate purpose is the same. Mrs. Hooker 
also desires all who forward their names to 
this “Declaration.” who are able to do so, to 
forward each one dollar, to be used in the dis- 
tribution of tracts. But if any cannot send 
the dollar, by all means send the name. 

Esteeming Mrs. Hooker greatly for her 
work and her worth, we dislike to utter a word 
of dissent from her methods. But we cannot 
withhold our regret that she has cumbered and 
weakened he: “Declaration” by incorporating 
into it an endorsement of the opinion that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments guar- 
antee to women the elective franchise. We 
consider that matter still problematical. It 
may be so, and it may not. And when we 
have the original Constitution of the United 
States to fall back upon, as the “Declaration” 
expressly declares, and as all the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage believe it seems to us un- 
necessary to weaken the “Declaration” by add- 
| ing to it the expression of a belief into which 
as yet few are converted. We wish the clause 
of the first paragraph of the “‘Declaration,” 
“and that these are now made manifest in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments,” might 
| be stricken out. The “Declaration” is strong 
| enough without it—and thousands would sign 
| it, who we fear will now hesitate. With this 
| protest we give our name to Mrs. Hooker's 
| “Declaration,” feeling that it is a wise move- 
| ment that she has commenced—that of plac- 
| ing on permanent record the names of Ameri- 
can women who desire the ballot, and pledge 
themselves to use it when the legal hin- 
drances to so doing are withdrawn. 


| 
| 








A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 


The Evening Post reisserts—in defiance of 
our express contradiction—that the Tribune 
gave “zealous help” to the Tweed charter 
when it was before the Legislature last win- 
ter. We know not how to reconcile such per- 
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sistence in misre: tation with courtesy or 
decency.—New York Tribune. 


The Tribune uses a sword that is two-edged. 
The advocates of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the country “do not know how to reconcile 
the persistence in misrepresentation” to which 
they, their methods, meetings and motives, are 
subjected by the Tribune, “with courtesy or 
decency.” There is nota paper in the country, 
professing ‘courtesy or decency,’’ that is more 
unfair in its treatment of the Woman Suffrage 
movement than the Tribune—not one that 
dodges so artfully the real question in debate 
—not one that more pertinaciously and skill- 
fully substitutes ridicule and misstatement for 
honest argument. 

Some ten days since, Mr. Phillips gave his 
eloquent and able lecture on “The Questions 
of To-day” to an immense audience in Stein- 
way Hall, New York. In the report of the 
lecture which appeared in the next morning’s 
Tribune, there was an entire omission of that 
portion of the lecture—constituting perhaps a 
fourth of it—relating to the woman question. 
And if any report of that portion of the lecture 
has appeared in the Tribune at all, it has thus 
far escaped our search for it. 

In the New York World we found a full re- 
port of the entire lecture. We could forgive 
the wholesale condemnation of the lecture 
and lecturer that followed the report in con- 
sideration of the fact that the World had hon- 
estly reported the entire lecture, so that its 
readers could judge for themselves whether 
or not its denuriciations were deserved. 

Those that live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. And a paper that is prompt to 
raise a hue and cry when it is itself misrepre- 
sented should not, in its own career, furnish 
a most notable example of the very injustice 
and duplicity it is so sharply condemns. 





WOMEN IN POSTOFFICES. 
It is gratifying to know that there are sev- 


eral hundred women who have charge of post- 


offices in d fferent parts of our country, and 
that their labors give entire satisfaction to the 
government. Instead of hundreds, there ought 
to be thousands, and if women could vote 
their influence would be more widely felt in 
this department. We take the following from 
one of our exchanges :— 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, 
as developing the progress of the Executive 
Department.of the general government on the 
woman question, to state that the number of 
females now in charge of postoftices through- 
out the country exceeds three hundred, while 
under administrations not far back, the num- 
ber could almost counted,on one’s finger- 
ends, and to offices only which hardly sutticed 
to pay for corn-bread and hash. To show the 
quality of the positions now we give a list of 
postotiices paying over $1000 per annum and 
in charge of women (and they are all reported 
as well managed, too) :— 


PLACE. PAY. PLACE. PAY. 
Biddeford, Me., $2,500 Wilson, W. Va., $1.100 
Franklin, N. H., 1,300 Albany, Ga., 1,700 
Bane, Mass., 1,000 New Brighton, Pa., 

-Brighton, Mass., Plymouth, so 

E Cambridge, Mass., 1,900 Pottsville, “ 8,000 
Natick, Mass., 1,500 St Clair, sea 
Warren, R. L., Schuylkill H., “ 1,000 
New London, Ct., 2,900 Tamaqua, “ 
Portland, Ct., 1,000 McReesford, oe 
Bridgeport, N. Y., Lebanon, Ohio, 1,700 
Gloverville, “ Mt. Vernon, * 

West Point, “ 1,200 Ravenna, sd 1,800 
Westtield, o Sidney, a 
Burlington, N. J., 2,200 Springtield, “ 8,000 
Ked Bank, “ 300 ror “ 1,400 
Sandy Hook, Md., Wellsville, “ 1,200 
Coatsville, Penn., —_ 1,800 Xenia, « 2,800 
Columbia, - 2,300 Hillsdale, Mich., 2,400 
Doylestown, “ 1,400 Hoy ee Ind., =. 2,800 
Lebanon, « 1,600 El Paso, IIL, 1,600 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., 2,200Unago, * 
Mechanicsburg, * Salem, “ 1,400 
Middletown, “ athe o 

Minersville, ad 1,100 Fairfield, lowa, 1,500 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 2,600 Ft. Madison, lowa, 2,000 
Waterloo, sa 2,700 Newman, Ga., 1,100 
Toledo, " 1,100 Tallahassee, Fla., 2,100 
Emporia, Kansas, _—1,800 Eupala, Ala., 2,000 
Leavenworth, “ 4,000 Greenville, Ala., 1,200 
Columbia, Mo., 1,400 Talladega, “ 1,000 
Jefferson City, Mo., 2,400 Columbia, Miss., 
Springtield, Mo., 2,700 Iluka, - 1,500 

opkinsville, Ky., 1,700Okolona, “ 1,000 
Louisville, 4,000 Monroe, La., 1,000 
Richmond, Va., 4,000 Jackson, Tenn., 2,000 
University of Va., 1,400 Santa Cruz, Cal., 1,100 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


We regret to learn that Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher is seriously ill. By the advice of her 
physician she left for Florida last week, ac- 
companied by her daughter, Mrs. Scovill, and 
others. 





“Extreme stinginess” is considered sufficient 
cause for divorce in Germany. The song- 
stress, Agnes Schubert, who recently died in 
Stutigard, had obtained a decree of separation 
on that ground from Strauss, the celebrated 
author of the “Life of Jesus.” 


John Stuart Mill recently said to a lady in 
London: “The best managed and happiest 
homes I know of are presided over by women’s 
rights women; and this is only what should 
be expected, for they are universally clever 
and sensible; and for such women, neglect of 
home and its duties would be simply unnat- 
ural.” 


That asocial entertainment may be elegant, 
attractive and thoroughly enjoyable without 
wines and liquors was pleasantly proved by 
the recent card reception given at the resi- 
dence of Senator Pomeroy in Wasbington. 
All the arrangements for the evening were in 
the most tasteful and elegant style, and the 
collation served was of the choicest kiud. Yet 
the strongest beverages furnished were coffee 
and lemonade Notwithstanding this, the 
party was esteemed one of the most elegant of 
the season.— Bazar. 


Senator Pomeroy’s house is the headquar- 





ters of the Woman Suffrayists now agitating 





Washington—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker 
and her co-workers. 


The opponents of Woman Suffrage are ap- 
palled at the prospect of political feuds be- 
tween husbands and wives in consequence of 
woman’s enfranchisement. Would it not be 
well to agitate the question of excluding the 
gentler sex from church membership, and of 
denying freedom of religious opinion to them, 
for fear that their views and principles may 
clash with those of their august masters and 
owners ? 


At the French Fair soon to come off in this 
city, there will be a table devoted to the sale 
of rag-babies, not inferior and meanly made- 
up children, but genuine rag-babies who will 
stand any amount of wear and tear. The 
faces are being painted by young gentlemen 
with artistic tastes, and of the three hundred 
now being manufactured, it is proposed that 
no two shall look alike. 


The Legislature of Illinois has now befure 
it a proposition touching the civil rights and 
privileges of woman. It provides that women 
of lawful age, married or single, shall have the 
same right as men to practice medicine or 
law, or any other profession, and to be appoint- 
ed to sundry offices, such as notary public, 
commissioner of deeds, deputy clerk of court, 
etc., and in general, that sex or coverture shall 
not work any civil disability. 


The Rev. W. H. H. Murray of Boston, in a 
sermon on care and health, said that a man’s 
happiness, usefulness and spirituality depend- 
ed on the condition of his body, and that the- 
ological opinions and Scripture interpretations 
were often determined by the state of the stom- 
ach. He claimed that Christ, the Apostles, 
and ancient worthies, were all ‘‘out-door men,” 
and evoked the risibilities of his hearers by 
the gravely uttered remark that Adam lived 
principally in the country. 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the “Wo- 
men’s Prison Association and the Isaac T. 
Hopper Home” gives some statistics which 
show the food work performed by that organ- 
ization. Its object is the protection and ref- 
ormation of women who have been imprison- 
ed for various reasons, or who have fallen into 
habits of intemperance. Of the 459 persons 
who were in the home during the year, 253 
were sent to service, 18 returned to their 
friends, 35 were sent to other charitable insti- 
tutions, 20 provided for themselves, 13 were 
discharged, and 61 retired without giving a 
satisfactory explanation, The need of such 
an institution may be inferred from the fact 
that there were 18,762 women imprisoned in 
this city last year.—N. Y. World. 


The Lansing, Mich., correspondent of the 
Detroit Tribune, writing from the State Capi- 
tol under date of March Ist, gives these two 
items, having previously filled two columns 
with a very fair report of the Woman Suffrage 
Convention then in progress :— 

The Senate held a brief session this after- 
noon, and, there being no business on their or- 
ders, adjourned, and the larger part of its 
members attended the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, 

An attempt was made this afternoon to 
grant the Woman Suffrage Co1ivention the use 
of the Representatives’ Hall for to-morrow 
evening to reply to Mrs. Wheaton’s remarks 
to-night. It was resisted somewhat, but was 
finally carried by a large majority. 


Miss Becker, the editor of the Mancheste 
Eng., Woman's Suffrage Journal, prints the 
following :— 


“We have recently received the following 
communication from a member of the House 
of Peers, whose mind we have been endeav- 
oring to improve by ——» him our journal. 
We give it verbatim et literatim, omitting 
names. ‘—— Castle —Sir, I am desired by 
the Earl of —— to state that his Lordship 
dose not want the Women's Suffrage Jour- 
nal sent to his Lordship any more.—Your 
obedient servant,-——.’ We regret that the 
dose should prove so unpalatable to his lord- 
ship, as we think it might improve the stand- 
ard of education at —— Castle in more ways 
than one.” 


It is proposed to insert a memorial window 
for Alice Cary in the “Church of the Stran- 

rs,” in New York. From this church Miss 
Jary was buried. It was the last to which 
she was attached. It is the church of her sur- 
viving sister, Miss Phebe Cary. A memorial 
window has been decided by her friends as 
more appropriate than a tablet. An artist is 
engaged on the design, and the window will 
be made as rich as the contributions of her 
frieuds will justify. It is necessary only to 
state this object to secure the necessary funds. 
A few dollars from each of her many friends 
and admirers will make this graceful monu 
ment to her memory. Contributions will be 
received in’ New York by Rev. Dr. Dees, 4 
Wiuthrop place, or by any of the leading pub- 
lishers in New York; and in Philadelphia by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.; and in Boston by 
Messrs. Jumes R. Osgood & Co. 


A writer in the Commonwealth criticises 
Allibone’s “Dictionary of Authors” quite 
sharply ,pointing out that while “as a vast mis- 
cellaneous scrapbook it is very valuable,’’ yet 
“as a bibliographical work it is so superficial as 
to be utterly untrustworthy.” Out of twefty- 
five published works by one whom Allibone 
calis “one of the most eminent of American 
authors,” (Mrs. L. M. Child?) he gives the ti- 
tles of but nineteen and the dates of but nine. 
Two of these dates are incorrect, and he adds 
two works which the author did not write. Yet 
the catalogue of the Boston Public Library, 
“which, without pretending to be a bibliograph- 
ical work, is the best one yet published in 
America,” contains thirteen of these books, 
with date and place of publication, correctly 





given. The writer in the Commonwealth says 
that he has used the first volume of Aliibone 
for years and “with steadily diminishing re- 
spect.” 


At a recent meeting of the contributors to 
the Lincoln Institution, which is one of our 
numerous establishments for the benefit of 
soldiers’ orphans, Gen. Meade was called upon 
to make a speech. He particularly eulogized 
Miss McHenry, the able and untiring Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers, and stated that 
his appreciation of her value in this institu- 
tion had made him a convert to woman’s 
rights, and that he was fully prepared to vote 
for her for President. After a few remarks by 
a clergyman upon the moral and religious 
training of the inmates, Gen. Meade suggest- 
ed that some of the ladies should address the 
meeting, and called upon Miss McHenry. 
That lady immediately declined, with the silly 
remark: “I am not a believer in woman’s 
rights.” Gen. Meade, with admirable sense 
and point, returned the following clever and 
seasonable rebuke: “Your whole life is a prac- 
tical exeimplification of woman’s rights.” 


A lady correspondent of the Home Journal, 
writing from London, disposes in a summaty 
manner of a scandal that bas been going the 
rounds of the newspapers :— 


Will = kindly give a corner in your val- 
uable journal to a lady who feels deeply a 
gross injustice done to the husband of one 
who has been a delight and also a blessing to 
the world in many ways—Madame Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt? Having known her and 
her husband for many years, and in my inti- 
macy with them having seen Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s devotion to her, and his excellence, 
both as husband and father, | am indignant at 
the base calumnies which have from time to 
time been heaped upon him. Jenny. Lind 
Goldschmidt should be as one sacred, for she 
has used her great gifts from God for the ben- 
efit of many less fortunate than herself. To 
my knowledge large sums have been freely 
poured forth, with hearttelt generosity, with- 
out thought of herself or of her future. Should 
not such noble kindness have protected her 
and hers forever trom injustice? The hus- 
band she loves, the father of her children, is 
now and has been traduced without the slight- 
est foundation; for he is a highly honorable, 
good man. respected as such by his family and 
his friends. One so truly, unobtrusively con- 
siderate of the happiness of his wife and chil- 
dren I have seldom known. 








PRESENCE AND ABSENCE. 


Our State House, the Valhalla of our brief 
national record, has in it one marble presence 
more. John A. Andrew, the beloved Govern- 
or, now stands there in a very life-like present- 
ment. We must remember that marble is 
to flesh and blood much as memory is to real- 
ity. The flush and glow of life are gone. We 
have a sad and tender reminder of the wealth 
that was once ours. But the stillness of the 
statue, its irresponsive reception of our loving 
visits and appeals, make it, after all, a negative. 
The sunny, genial image which the Governor 
left in our hearts does not correspond to this 
immobile figure, to these unchanging features. 
But these are all that the eye can have of him, 
and for so much, in a dignified and imperish- 
ble form, we must thank the artist. 

The figure of our dear friend, short ‘and 
stout, and the necessity of draping it in modern 
costume, presented some difficulties which 
Mr. Ball has very successfully overcome. The 
force and character of the man, despite these 
inartistic proportions, made his presence al- 
ways a striking one. The noble forehead, 
with its bright curls scarcely touched with 
gray, the sweet curves of the mouth, that lent 
themselves reluctantly to any sternness of ex- 
pression, the great vivacity of the counte- 
nance, the solid pose of the figure, these are 
the points that struck one in the living man. 
Here we see him standing, in the military 
cloak which he wore so often and so well, 
in what seems an enforced unhelpfulness. 
Should the dread tocsin of public calamity 
shake the solid walls of the State House, who 
would leap to the rescue as he would, were he 
yet able? But our heart’s idols stand so to 
point us to the ever-present help over whose 
efficiency Death has no power. Dear Govern- 
or! Sorrow appealed to you, living. Justice 
appeals through you, dead. 

This marble presence is coupled with a liv- 
ing absence which saddens us for our coun- 
try and ourselves. There is a chair, more im- 
portant than the niche at the State House, in 
which Massachusetts has seen seated for years 
the form of one of her noblest sons. Seeing 
him there, she felt that the country, in its in- 
tricate relations with jealous Europe, was safe. 
A political pigmy now occupies that seat, and 
the nation looks on with curious interest, to 
see a paltry farce interrupt the fifth act of a 
noble drama. And since we have spoken of 
the theater, let us remind our readers of that 
scene in the play of “Richelieu,” in which the 
consummate old statesman, displaced by the 
intrigues of his enemies and the weakness of 
his ignorant sovereign. slily questions his suc- 
cessor as to the diplomatic exigencies of the 
moment. “What answer will you make to 
Spain?” says Richelieu—what to the Low 
Countries? What is to be done with this busi- 
ness, what with that? 

Theempty courtiers stand abashed, the pro- 
found reasons for stateZacion lying beyond 
the province of thiéfr dmbitpn. Something 
so, one thinks, Simon Camert® stood ia the 
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Senate, the other day, before his predecessor, 
and so will stand again and again. And acer- 
tain old English fox, watching this maneuver» 
may suggest what he would have done. But 
he and others will find this unwise removal 
throws suspicion upon the movements which 
are to follow it. Mr. Sumner’s empty chair 
may be more eloquent than his best statement 
could have been. If we should see a gag upon 
the lips of Justice, we should know very well 
who was to speak,and for what. Se we shake 
the finger of warning at the trio whom public 
opinion holds responsible for this unwise re- 
moval, and say to the Genius that hovers 
above the Capitol, 
“Trust them not, they are fooling thee! 


ware, beware!” 
J. W. H. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN BURMAH. 


I send an extract, bearing on the woman 
question, for your admirable paper, from a 
buok recently published, called the “Story of a 
Workingman’s - Life,’’ being the autobiogra- 
phy of Rev. Dr. Mason, a missionary in Bur- 
mah for over forty years. He is uot only a ripe 
scholar in many languages, having translated 
the entire Bible into the Karen language. and 
prepared a Pali grammar, (the language of 
the sacred books of the Buddhists, and of the 
oldest monuments of India,) but is also the 
author of a valuable work called “Burmah, its 
People, and Natural Productions,” which 
shows the ethnology, mythology and social 
structure of this ancient empire to have been 
completely mastered by him in all the details 
of their strange and constant changes. When 
a scholar of his varied attainments in philolo- 
gy and scientific knowledge, though at the 
age of seventy and upwards, and in failing 
health from long and arduous toil ina foreign 
land as a Christian missionary, yet finds time 
and thought to say a good word for the cause 
of woman in this country, we may certainly 
hope that the stay-at-home and (compared 
with him) do-nothing brethren will wake up 
to their duty in the matter. He writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Burmese are a people in many respects 
with a higher civilization than the nations 
around them and this is especially manifest 
in their treatment of women. According to 
the Burmese law, a married woman can hold 
property as independently of her husband as if 
she was not married. If a girl has property 
when she marries, it remains her property; 
and if she acquires property after marriage, 
that also is her own. This is manifestly just 
—the English law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Nothing can be more inequitable 
then to, take a woman’s property from her 
when she marries, and give it to her husband; 
and to take from her her hard earnings after 
marriage, and give them also to her husband. 
The laws concerning husband and wife on the 
English statute-books are the relics of a dark 
age, the same age that legalized serfdom; and 
as the latter have been wiped out of the books, 
so will be the former ere long. A beginning 
has been made in the United States, but the 
Americans, with all their ideas of progress, are 
still far behind the Burmans in this matter, 
and yet the Burmans are looked upon as barba- 
rians! Since woman can enjoy her own earn- 
ings in Burmah, it is found she has a great 
aptitude for business; and at least half the 
trading done in Burmah is done by women. 
When a woman is the wife of one of the gov- 
erning class, she usually does about as much 
of the governing as her husband, if not more, 
and often sits with him on the bench of jus- 
tice, so called. The wife of the Seek-kai, the 
highest officer in Tavoy, sat constantly in 
court with her husband; she allowed the sui- 
tors to crowd around her, and it was noted that 
she gained every cause she supported. What- 
ever family jars there may be in Burmese 
households, there are none of those so often 
seen in Christian lands, of men marrying wo- 
men for their money, and then wasting it; nor 
of women working bard to support themselves 
and children, and intemperate husbands rob- 
bing them of what they have earned. Such 
things can only occur under Christian govern- 
ments.” ie H. M. G. 

BROOKLINE, MAss., March 10, 1871. 


—-— - 


WOMEN VOTERS AT HYDE PARE. 


The following, from the Hyde Park Journal, 
will explain itself:— 

Mr. Epiror:—Should the question be ask- 
ed at our town election, now just at hand, 
“Where are those sixty women who a year ago 
faced the fiercest snow-storm of the season to 
cast their votes, and why are they not here to- 
day ?” we answer, those voles were our pro- 
test against the unmanliness which robs wo- 
men of her rights, our testimony against the 
usurpation of those who not only assume that 
it is their special prerogative to vote them- 
“elves, but put in the preposterous claim that 
vhey have also the riyht to say that we shall not 
wote. Our silent votes at the last election were 
our public outery—louder than any voice— 
a_aiust that personal ivdignity, that social out- 
rage, perpetrated by those who claim to be 
the chivairous protectors of women, By that 
public act, we suid to those who assume to be 
in this matter of voting our dictators and mas- 
ters, who made yourulers over us? By what 
right do you ostracise one-half of your fellow- 
citizens from the highest functions of citizen- 
ship? By what authority do you say to wo- 
men, thus far shalt thou go and no farther? 
Those votes of ours were our public, solemn 
denial of the assumption that either sex has 
a right to say to the other, we will vote, but 
you shall not! Men assume this authority 
over women, usurp the whole power of the 
franchise, arrogate tu theinselves the right to 
dispossess women of that which they monop- 
olize themselves. Our votes were a protest 
against that law of tyrants, “Might - makes 
right,’ and a prayer to all right-minded men 
to no longer take from us “that which enriches 
them not. but makes us poor indeed.” We 
have voted once; we did it quietly, silently, in 
a diguified, womanly way. If there was un- 
seemly disturbance or vulgar uproar at the 
polls, it was not of our making. ‘Those coarse 





elements are exclusively monopolized by the 
self-constituted custodians of woman’s delica- 
cy. To the question, when we expect to vote 
again, we answer, when our right to the fran- 
chise is legally conceded, and as often before 
that time as the interests of Woman Suffrage 
may seem to cail for such another testimony. 
Meanwhile, exulting in the rapid progress 
of the cause, we can afford to wait, and in all 
confidence shall quietly abide our time. 
Woman SuFFRAGE CoM. or Hype PARK. 


DEATH OF MRS. JUDGE TILDEN. 


We are shocked and pained to learn of the 
death of Mrs. Judge Tilden of Cleveland, O., 
which has just reached us. She. had been 
sick for two weeks with lung fever, and died 
on Monday’ week, at her pleasant home ou 
Euclid avenue. Her loss will be deeply felt 
by her friends and associates in Cleveland. 
For she was a Woman of character and large 
influence, which was steadily exerted in the 
direction of all good and noble movements, 
Social, genial, benevolent and large-hearted, 
her presence was always an inspiration to 
good works. The meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in her parlors, 
during our late visit to Cleveland, which none 
seemed more to enjoy than she. None were 
more hopeful, or appeared to have a surer 
hold on life, than she. Our sympathies are 
with her bereaved family and friends, for 
when such a woman leaves earthly life, the 
loss seems irreparable. 








MARRIAGE. 


Benjamin Fish, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Louise M. Henck, of Philadelphia, appeared at 
the house of Dr. H.T. Child in Philadelphia 
on the 23d day of February, 1871, and in the 
presence of their friends, the said Benjamin; 
taking the said Louise by the hand, declared 
that he took her to be his wife in accordance 
with the certificate which they were about to 
sign, and the said Louise declared in like 
manner that she took the said Benjamin to be 
her husband. 

The said parties then and there (the said 
Louise adopting, according to custom, the 
name of her husband) signed the following 

CERTIFICATE, 

This is to certify that we, Benjamin Fish, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Louise M. Henck, of 
Philadelphia, assume to each other the rela- 
tion of husband and wife; but at the same 
time we solemnly protest against all eripe 
laws, whether legal or conventional, which su 
ject either the wife or the husband to any con- 
trol or influence on the part of the other which 
is not in accordance with the dictates of pure 
and mutual love 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23, 1871. 

Signed j BENJAMIN FisH, 
Louise H. Fisu, 
and witnessed by fifteen persons. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The members of the Club are notified that 
next Monday, March 20th, after the lunch, at 
130 P. M., there will be a discussion and so- 
cial conversation. General attendance of 
members is desired. Per order. 





DEPARTURE OF A GOOD MAN. 


Died in Cadiz, Harrison County. Ohio, 
Feb. 3, 1871, Charles Warfel, aged 64 years. 


“Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery. He 
cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he 
fleeth as it were a shadow and never continu- 
eth in one stay.” 


“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Perhaps never more forcibly was this great 
truth impressed upon our minds than when, 
a few days ago, we heard of the death of him 
who is the subject of this sketch, Gen. Charles 
Warfel. 

On the twenty-third of January he was ta- 
ken sick with typhoid pneumonia, and, after 
a short though severe illness of twelve days, 
bade farewell to this world and entered upon 
the rest prepared fur the people of God. We 
wish we could with our pens pay him the lov- 
ing tribute that our hearts dictate; but we 
cannot—language fails us—we can only give 
a short and very imperfect sketch of his long 
and useful life. 

For nearly forty years he had been a mem- 
ber of the United Presbyterian Society in 
this place, and not a member merely in name, 
but an efficient elder, he always had the good 
of the church at heart and was a zealous 
worker in the cause of religion. To quote from 
the Cadiz Republican: “His character was 
not such that anything could be added to it 
by saying he wasa member of a church, for 
the church was honored in his membership.”’ 
. Gen. Warfel was always foremost in every 
good word and work, and in all matters of 
business interests, or moral reform, he could 
be looked upon as a firm supporter; and we 
can but feel that in his death the society of 
this place has lost one of its brightest lights. 
I copy again from the Cadiz Republican: “He 
was one of aclass of men, which, though few 
in number, exists in almost every community, 
which stands for the highest and most ad- 
vanced thoughts of the times—a class which, 
though not always appreciated by the multi- 
tude, still makes possible the realization of 
the best hope of the world.” 

Mr. Warfel was to Cadiz what Mr. Garrett 
was to Wilmington, Delaware, and it seems a 
striking coincidence that two men, so nearly 
alike in physical structure, holding the same 
views through life, in regard to reforms, and 
such hearty co-workers iu the same causes, 





should have ended their life labors so nearly 
together. 

Like Thomas Garrett, Charles Warfel was 
a staunch abolitionist, and many slaves were 
indebted to him for a clear passport out of 
the reach of cruel masters. He was a man 
of strong determination, and with clear per- 
ception of the right, he adhered to it firmly, 
not allowing its unpopularity to swerve him 
an inch; aman in advance of his times in all 
reforms, he was well calculated to lead in any 
cause he espoused. 

Radical on the slavery question, temperance 
and Woman Suffrage, and ever ready to de- 
fend the right, yet always so courteously and 
kindly that even his opponents could but say: 
“Almost thou persuadest ne to embrace thy 
belief.” In this great and glorious reform that 
is now agitating the whole civilized world, the 
cause of Woman Suffrage, he took a deep and 
active interest. In this place Woman Suf- 
frage is very unpopular, Those who favor the 
movement are a mere handful, but in our 
earnestness to help along the cause, we or- 
ganized an association, and no one less than 
our lamented friend, Gen. Warfel, accepted 
the Presidency, and conducted our meetings, 
in opposition to public opinion. The place is 
vacant—the chair is empty, but his memory 
will ever be kept green in the hearts of the 
members of the Cadiz Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

In his death our community has lost a citi- 
zen who endeared himself to all by his exem- 
plary life; the church, an active, zealous work- 
er; his family, an affectionate, loving husband 
and father; and we, our President, a’ noble 
friend, one who ever had our good at heart; 
one who was just as eager to push along the 
car of suffrage as ever he was that of abolition. 

As we looked for the last time upon his feat- 
ures, so peaceful in death, this came to our 
minds: “I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me, Write, from henceforth blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord! even so saith 
the spirit; for they rest from their labors,” 
And we reverently bowed our heads and said 
Amen. Yours truly, E. T. R. G. 





LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March, 1871. 

If “Keep it before the people” is the motto for 
us at this stage of our work, most religiously 
have we of Missouri obeyed the injunction 
this winter. 

The woman question has been almost with- 
out cessation before the present State Legis- 
lature, through lectures no less than three, 
which caused a disciission in that body each 
time a demand was made for the use of the 
hall, and through our memorial, presented by 
Mrs. Minor, the President of the State Suf- 
frage Association. “Take notice we leave out 
the wordé“woman” now, and count it a waste 
of breath and ink to speak or write it, since all 
the world knows there is nothing human left 
but woman to be enfranchised. 

There has been an effort in our behalf made 
recently in the Legislature by a Mr. Safer, of 
Shelby Co., Mo., entirely spontaneous as far 
as known. When the new registration bill 
was before the House he asked to have the 
word “male” stricken out. Of course it failed, 
only three or four voting for it. Our memo- 
rial also failed. It was referred back, recom- 
mending the ladies to seek redress in the 
courts. This was the answer of both Senate 
and House. A bill offered relating to dram 
shops contained a clause that proved a veri- 
table ghost, and frightened some of the mem- 
bers out of their usualcaim. The bill provid- 
ed that men and women have the right of peti- 
tion for licenses to open dram-shops. “Here is 
Woman Suffrage in disguise,” said one. “Wo- 
men, German women, would all favor dram- 
shops, but this would be recognizing them as 
citizens.” The fate of this bill is still undecid- 
ed. So much for agitation in the Legislature. 

Here in St. Louis we have had a succession 
of lectures from Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
and Miss Anna Dickinson, each bringing their 
special views to bear on the main question, 
and with telling power. The Missouri Demo- 
crat gave good reports of all. 

The Rev. Dr. Hatfield has been here also. 
He came at the solicitation of a gentleman, 
who thought, probably, he was doing God’s 
service. In fact, he was serving our cause 
most effectually. Dr. Hatfield’s coming cre- 
ated much commotion in the various Metho- 
dist churches, quite a large majority feeling 
that it was entirely gratuitous to make an ap- 
portunity for him to repeat his misrepresen- 
tations and insults. The Rev. gentleman air- 
ed his somewhat stale and stereotyped flings 
at Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stanton, touched 
up the ladies who wore short hair—and many 
were present who did—and gratified his person- 
al vanity by eulogizing himself, and thanking 
God that his children would never rise up and 
call him a tyrant. 

The Suffrage Association distributed copies 
of Dr. Elliott’s address on “Woman's Work and 
Education” and Henry Ward Beecher's tract, 
“Woman’s Influence in Politics,’ to the en- 
tire audience as they passed in. A person 
present describes the droll appearance of an 
audience assembled to hear an anti-suffrage 
lecture, studiously studying suffrage tracts 
while awaiting the tardy appearance of the 
speaker. It is to be hoped that Dr. Hatfield 





will receive calls to speak in all the cities and 
towns in the country. It is just the kind of 
opposition we want, and I hereby bespeak for 
him charity and «sympathy, for his fear of 
abandoned women is truly pitiable. When 
he gets to that part of his lecture where 
he pictures the depraved portion of the female 
sex rushing to the polls, his eloquence is fer- 
vent and his violent gesticulations painful to 
witness. “A bad woman,” he proclaims, “is 
much worse than a bad man!” A good Chris- 
tian woman, hearing such an unchristian dec- 
laration as this from a minister of the Gospel, 
a follower of Him who took the woman out of 
the hands of her accusers with the simple re- 
minder of their own sins, was moved to such 
an extent that she hissed him. The only 
wonder is that he is ever allowed to make this 
assertion unrebuked. Supposing abandoned 
women do go to the polls, they have the 
same right to be there as abandoned men 
have! God speed the day when the moral 
blindness that now obscures the vision of both 
men and women shall be removed, and we 
shall see that sin is sin by whomsvever com- 
mitted, without regard tosex. Then we shall 
cease talking such absurd morality. —_ 

Ever since reading a bold and truthful argu 
ment on this question, by Mrs, Clemmer Ames, 
about a year ago, I have rigidly adhered toa 
resulution then made, never to use a term in 
speaking of a sinful sister that I would not as 
willingly apply to a sinful brother. Only a 
few days ago I had occasion to explain toa 
company of ladies my reason for declining the 
society of a man, they having rather rebuked 
me for my uncivil manner towards him. And 
when I said, “I will treat an abandoned man 
exactly as you would treat an abandoned wo- 
man!” the expression on their faces clearly in- 
dicated that while they saw the justice of it, 
they were hardly prepared to see the principle 
carried into action. 

This brings me to speak of the “Social Evil 
Bill.” It received its death blow in our City 
Council last week. I enclose a letter by Dr. 
Elliott,* which is published in the Dem- 
ocrat, and which I hope you will print in the 
JOURNAL. It is so searching and true and so 
genuinely Christian and human. Let all emu- 
late his courage and speak. As the writer 
says, “The obnoxious work must be done by 
somebody, and should not be refused by those 
who are able to bear the reproach when it 
comes.” F. H. 





*Our correspondent failed to enclose Dr. Elliott's let- 
ter. We hope she will forward it immediately.—Ep. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Letters received to March 16th :— 

Phebe B. Dean, Miss Rachel B. Crooks, M. E. Whit- 
comb, Mrs, Abby B. Scott, John Wiley & Son, Miss 
Ella Prentiss, Catharine V. Waite, B. and L. H. Fish, 
N. M. Leavitt, Annie E. Wilcox, Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Toledo, Eveline L. Gates, RK. Holden, Lillie 
B. Chace, Mary B, F, Curtis, John W. Hutchinson, 
Eli M. Mitchell, Mrs. E. D. Whitney, Lottie M. Rol- 
lin, Miss L. W. Parrish, Mrs. Geo. O. Tyler, Elizabeth 
Chamberlin, 


|. Pen Photographs of Charles 
Dickens’ Readings. 


By KaTE Fie._p. Revised and enlarged Edition, 1 
vol. 12mo. Uniform with the IMustrated Library 
~~ of Dickens’ Works. With Illustrations. 























In this volume Miss Field gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of Mr. Dickens, his welcome at ton and New 
York, and his various Readings. The book contains 
several I}lustrations, and cannot fail to be a very wel- 
come souvenir of memorable evenings to those who 
were so fortunate as to hear Mr. Dickens interpret the 
most characteristic persons and scenes in his novels; 
while to those not so fortunate Miss Field’s loving por- 
traiture will be a pleasant and valued memorial of one 
to whose humane genius the whole world is debtor. 


ll. Topics of the Time. 


By JAMES PaRTON, 1 vol, 12mo. $2.00. 

Contents :—Uncle Sam's Treatment of his Servants, 
The Yankees at Home, pom ey Peccadilloes, In- 
ternational Copyright, our Koman Catholic Brethren, 
How Congress wastes its time, The Clothes Mania, 
Log-Kolling at Washington, Our Israelitish Brethren, 
Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte, The Govern- 
ment of the City of New York. 


Many of the papers in this volume relate to some of 
the most a age pe questions now claiming public at- 
tention, while all of them are of timely interest, and 
are treated with the fullness of research and the pun- 
gent force of statement characteristic of Mr. Parton. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BUSTON. 
Late Ticknor & FigLps, and Fizips, Oscoop & Co. 
Mar. 18. It 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Willson, 
Howe, 7ctna, 
American, &C.os &Ce, 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in WORK done at home. For 
Circulars and Terms address, 
BMNGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
Febll ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 





ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 

MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. In&truction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
‘Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The 
atre), Boston, Mase. ly May 28. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietar. 
Mar. 5. w 








E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER: 
CON VEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Beston. 
Examination of Titles of .Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS, Mary E, Stevens. 
Jan. 21. 8m 


THE WEED 





Family Favorite 


SEWING MACH NE, 





. 
For Simpcicity, Durasitiry, and Errectiveness, 
in executing LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily,and with great 


speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission, Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. 


BOSTON. . . 2m 
A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
Unparalleled for Cheapness and Completeness. 
LOOK AT THE PRICES!" 


Ditson & Co.’sStandard Operas. 


Ernani; Lucia de Lammermoor! Mare 
thas; Traviata; Trevatore; Faust; Lucre= 
zia Boygias Nor Somaambula; Pre- 
ciosas Marriage of Figaro. 


Price $1.00 each; Hand#omely Bound, $2.00. 
Also Instrumental Arrangements of Der Freyschutz, 
Don Giovanni, Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucretia, Mar- 
tha, Norma, Somnambula and Trovatore.. 
Large *#, Elegantly Bound $1 00 each. 
Sent by mail post; 








on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 





United Piano Makers’ 


[CHARTEKED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Impreved Patent Agraffe, with 
full Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston, 
Mar. 11. 8m 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH . 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER for oe . pate. melee it easier and 
more secure than an er me \. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use ef 


NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 








July 2. ly 
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Miscellany. 








BY H. H. 


‘Oh! subtle, precious things, whose grace 
Ineffable on human face 

Flits almost ere it comes, and seals, 

By what it hides, all it reveals! 

We wait, but never one returns, 

Each one in birth to ashes burns; 

And sorrow reaps with bitter thrust; 
And sorrow builds of waste and dust; 
Till day by day, and night by night, 
Each face’s smile has lost some light; 
And barriers on lip and cheek 

Grow firmer as the smiles grow weak. 
Until at last the aged smile 

As brown fields kindle dimly, while 

‘The struggling winter sunlight breaks 
At moments through the clouds, and makes 
‘The remnant of the winter day 

Look only colder and more gray. 


But there are other smiles we gee, 

When dreams.our svuls from sense set free. 

They change not in the change of years; 

They fade not in the tide of tears; 

Though in the dawn the dream has fled, 

And cold and silent lies the bed; 

Yet, conquering silence, conquering sight, 

Each smile smiles on in changeless light. 

No ray can alter or escape; 

Day does not mar their glowing shape; 

‘These are the only smiles which live; 

All others but their shadows give. 

‘These are the smiles which stand and wait 

To meet us in God's city-gate! 
—Independent. 


PATRICE’S LETTER. 


“An’ if ye plaze,” she blushed and said, 
“My Pat has sint a letter, 

To cheer me thro’ the absence, mum, 
And hilp me bear it better. 


“He sint it far across the sea, 
He knew that I should nade it; 
But now the throuble comes to me, 
Dear Miss, I cannot rade it !” 


The tears stood thick in Katie’s eyes, 
Like dewdrops on a gentian, 

As wistfully she viewed her prize 
Of wonderful distention. 


“T’ll read it to you, Katie, child.” 
The little Irish maiden 

Beamed on me gratefully, and smiled; 
Poor girl! so heavy laden! 


“Mavourneen, Kate,” the letter read, 
“My heart was full to breaking; 

It mattered not to go to bed, 
I was so often waking. 


“T could not take my sickle down 
To reap the browning meadow, 

For all the birds sang mournfully, 
And all the light was shadow. 


“The winds blew westward night and day 
Across the withered clover; 

The ocean billows seemed to say, 
‘Come over, Pat, come over!’ 


“At last I took me to the priest; 
Said he, ‘Ah! Barney’s daughter, 

By all the language of thy face, 
Has sailed across the water!’ 


“‘Now sit thee down, and I will write 
Thy love a loving letter, 

That she may know her mournful wight 
But loveth her the better. 


“ ‘And, Pat, my boy, if I were you, 
And wanted Barney’s daughter, 
As soon as harvesting were through 

I'd follow o’er the water!’ 


‘So now, my love, my heart is full 
Of gratitude and pleasure, 

To think upon the blessed priest, 
And you, my dearest treasure. 


“Mavourneen, when the light leaves fall 
In heaps of red and yellow, 

I'll clasp thee to my heart again, 
Far, far across the billow!” 

The mottled leaves come down ir whirls, 
The autumn winds are humming, 

But Kate’s the happiest of girls, 
For isn’t Patrick coming? 

Now, good ship “Erin,” speed thee well 
Across the stormy water, 

For Ireland’s son his troth would tell 
To Barney’s faithful daughter! 

IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 








DIFFUSERS OF HAPPINESS. 


Some men move through life as a band of 
music moves down the street, flinging out 
pleasure on every side through the air to every 

* one, far and near, who can listen. Some men 
fill the air with their presence and sweetness, 
as orchards, in October days, fill the air 
with the ene of ripe fruit. Some women 
cling to their own houses like the honeysuckle 
over the door, yet, like it, fill all the region 
with the subtle fragrance of their goodness. 
How pas a bounty and a blessing is it so to 
hold the royal gifts of the soul that they shall 
be music to some, and fragrance to others, 
and life to all! It would be no unworthy 
thing to live for, to make the power which we 
have within us the breath of other men’s joy; 
to fill the atmosphere which they must stand 
in with a brightness which they cannot create 
for themselves.— Beecher. 


THE COMING WOMAN; AND THE 
WOMAN WHO HAS COME. 


BY MRS, JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


| For five-and-twenty years all those who 
| have had ears to hear, or eyes to see, have 
| heard and seen much of “the coming woman,” 
and of conjecture as to what manner of wo- 
man she shall be. Recently Miss Alcott has 
sought to enlighten the world on the subject, 
by taking the “Old-Fashioned Girl” into an up- 
per chamber, raising a blue veil, and exhibiting 
the long expected stranger. Now I, for one, 
refuse to accept this new arrival as the mes- 
siah or type of the new kingdom, for the sim- 
| ple reason that she is made of clay and must, 
per consequence, be an infidel; and for the 
aided reason that she is shortly to be convert- 
ed into plaster, and will at once cease to be a 
novelty. A plaster woman, indeed! who has 
not seen athousand of them going around and 
around in their daily labor of advertising the 
wares of modistes and jewelers and gimcrack 
venders ? 

Oh, no, please! we have no use for any more 
plaster women; and turn from them to the 
woman who has already come. She, like our 
lamented grandmothers, is orthodox through 
and through, being made “of the dust of the 
earth,” from the crown of her head to the sole 
of her foot, and when first exhibited to an “old- 
fashioned girl,” in an upper room, was a little 
bit of pink pulp, done up in white flannel, in 
the most orthodox style,—was the image of her 
father; and, when first presented to that gen- 
tleman, winked and yawned in the most or- 
thodox way, producing that old, old impres- 
sion of superhuman precocity and binding the 
worthy man her willing servant for life. 

To him she was the coming woman; but to 
him as such she never came in the flesh, for, 
after toiling and moiling for two short years, 
that she might sit a queen, he yielded to a call 
which took him ‘‘over the river,” to await her 
on the other shore. Her mother took up the 
burden which had fallen from his hand, and 
carried it right nobly and right well until her 
charge had graduated in a high school, and 
gained her place as a teacher, when she, too, 
went “over the river”; and Lucy stood alone, 
with none to interpose between her and the 
discipline of that great common school in 
which the Father of us all educates his chil- 
dren; and of which Necessity is the principal, 
and in which Cold and Hunger have prominent 
professorships—the school in which he edu- 
cated the Pilgrims and prepared them for the 
work they have so worthily done in leading 
the civilization of the ages to the highest re- 
sults it has yet attained. 

Lucy Martin came well prepared to the 
study of self-reliance, and thus suffered less 
from the stern discipline of its stern masters 
than thousands of others who have taken a 
much lower degree; for when she had reached 
the dizzy height of eight hundred a year, she 
had so much solid sense that she was not car- 
ried away by the furious gale then blowing in 
from the new French empire, and burying the 
great mass of womanhood in an ocean of folly. 
Bracing herself against the storm, she went her 
way in stout shoes and pretty womanly cos- 
tume suited to her means and occupation ; and 
leaving her soul all the room the Creator had 
assigned to it, in the little mud house he had 
built for its use. This victory over the igno- 
rance which brings a blind devotion to the dic- 
tates of fashion brought to Lucy Martin, or 
rather preserved to her, that grace and bloom 
and brightness so nearly inseparable from 
young womanhood. It was not strange, there- 

fore, that sensible John Swallow found a great 
and growing pleasure in finding himself at Lu- 
cy’s side, or that he thought himself the happi- 
est of all happy men when she accepted his offer 
of heart and hand; and he felt assured there 
had been and would be a fair exchange in the 
heart and hand part of the business. Beyond 
this John was the soul of generosity, and mag- 
nanimously resolved to pay this young woman’s 
boarding, or provide her with bread and but- 
ter, dresses, bonnets and shoes during the nat- 
ural term of both their lives. 

This he intended to do manfully and un- 
grudgingly. He would stand between his 
Lucy and the world of wants, would relieve her 
from the necessity of daily labor for daily bread, 
and shelter her from the storms of life as only 
the strong oak can shelter the vine. John had 
the true devotion of a lover, and did believe 
that his Lucy was too good for him or any 
other man, too good for earth, and was in some 
mysterious way related to the angels. He 
had a proud sense of superiority as the proprie- 
tor of this piece of perfection, and an elevating 
sense of generosity in all that he meant to do 
for her. 

Lucy, too, had her full share of love’s young 
dream. She was well informed on the legal 
disabilities of marriage, and of many of the 
sorrows and oppressions which spring from 
them, but bad laws were of no personal inter- 
est toher. Had there been alaw proposing to 
protect her from John would she not have been 
the first tocancel it? Distrust John! Why, it 
would have been quite as easy for her to doubt 
the appearance of the sun at the appointed time. 








Other men had done wrong; but if ever there 
was any trouble in the beautiful land which 
stretched out so invitingly before her, it would 
certainly be her own fault; and henceforth, 
the business of her life should be to guard 
against faults, and make herself worthy of 
John. So they were married, and saw Niag- 
ara through the rainbow of glorious illusions 
and refracted rays from the source of all light. 


It is sad that our rainbows are all made of 
broken and decomposed brilliance; but they 
are none the less beautiful for our knowing 
that it is so; and that the light of heaven, like 
that of the sun, may be so unsuited to our 
eyes that only after it has been bent and fray- 
ed it may be adapted to our oblique and feeble 
vision,and that tears are the best interpreters 
of the white glory whose direct rays would 
strike us with blindness. 

John and Lucy returned from their short 
wedding tour thinking of the brightness, but 
not at all of the tears; and the first care of 
these two Swallows was to find a nest. They 
had resolved to be very prudent and grow rich. 
Lucy was to be John’s helpmeet in every 
sense; and when a suitable house was found 
for sale, on advantageous terms, and he found 
that he had saved enough from his salary to 
make the first payment, she devoted her sav- 
ings-bank deposits to furnishing it. If one had 
counted the many articles of comfort, conven- 
ience and ornament contributed by Lucy’s in- 
dustry, skill and taste, her share of the invest- 
ment would have been larger than his; but 
this was not the season for arithmetic. 

They took possession of their modest, cozy 
house, one of a block, and both, coming from 
boarding-houses, fancied that nothing ever 
had been quite so near an approach to Eden as 
that bright little parlor, with its piano for 
evening music; the dining-room, with its 
pretty china and round table; the kitchen, 
with its range and shining tin-ware; the pan- 
try, with its stores; their bed-room, with an 
outlook to a clean and quiet street, with 
everything just suited to their wants; the 
guest-chamber, with its pretty cottage set; the 
bath and servant’s room; this last completely 
furnished, but quite useless for the present, for 
Lucy, now that her place in school was given 
up, would not have known what to do with 
her hands if left with less employment than 
the housework and sewing for two. John’s 
salary was only fifteen hundred a year; and 
out of this they were to live, the future pay- 
ments of their house to be made, and the foun- 
dation securely laid of that ease and affluence 
which was to be theirs in the green old age to 
which they looked forward. 

Lucy found plenty of use for her sewing- 
machine and needle, for she had not thought 
best to get up a wardrobe, before marriage, to 
last all the remainder gf her lifetime, and 
John, in his bachelor quarters, had allowed 
his to go sadly to decay. Fora whole month 
their happiness was quite complete, in their 
new home; and then Lucy began to blame 
herself for being foolish ; but was without any 
fixed purpose of becoming wise. Johu had 
sent in a supply of the principal articles re- 
quired for housekeeping, and generally took a 
basket with him in the morning, and sent 
home such marketing as was wanted for the 
day; but he never offered Lucy any money, 
and they had resolved to run no bills. 


There were often calls for urticles she had 
forgotten, or neglected to put in her morning 
list of wants; and sometimes he failed to send 
those she did. She had reserved something of 
her former accumulations for personal ex- 
penses, and had begun to make inroads uncn 
it for expenses which were not personal. 
Gradually she learned to feel that that unity 
of interest which she had fancied so complete 
was one in which she was counted in as capi- 
tal, and not as capitalist. In losing her legai 
identity she had lost no bodily want, and only 
material means supply these. Her shoes 
wore out just as before, and love could not be 
converted intoleather. It was gradually, slow- 
ly, but very steadily, that this coarse material- 
isin forced itself into the beautiful spirit-land 
in which she had thought to spend her days: 
She resisted its encroachments as she would 
have done those of a fatal disease, said to her- 
self that it was all her own fault—she ought to 
ask John for money in the full assurance that 
it was her right. Were not all his worldly 
goods hers? Had he not endowed her with 
them in lump, when he placed that ring upon 
her finger, and was it his fault if she did not 
feel as free to ask him for funds as she had to 
collect her salary from the treasurer of the 
school fund? She would conquer her weak- 
ness ; but when she had summoned all her cour- 
age and preferred her request, John did not 
seem to hear her until it was repeated, and 
she fancied—yes, she was sure it was her own 
fancy—that his tone was not cordial when he 
looked up and said :— 

“Some money? How much do you want?” 

“T should like five dollars,” 

“What do you want it for?” 

The question drove her little list of wants 
quite out of her memory, and she was con- 
scious of appearing like one who sought to 
gain funds by false pretenses when the only 
answer she could give to the query was:— 

“A metal dish-cloth.” 

Her answer was unfortunate, for John had 





a talent for managing affairs. He had con- 





scientiously charged himself with her support 
and the care of her life, and while treating 
any curiosity she expressed about his business 
as quite uncalled for, he calculated just how 
long a sack of flour should last, knew when 
the last roll of butter came home, and was in- 
terested about a dent in the dust-pan. A 
metal dish-cloth was to him an absurdity, and 
a useless expense. His motherhad never had 
one. He expressed his opinion about the in- 
tended purchase; and, even after Lucy had 
rallied and enumerated other calls for money, 
he held the idea that she had wanted five dol- 
lars to buy an article his mother had never 
used, a trifling and very foolish article, and 
was confirmed in his belief that it was his duty, 
as well as prerogative, to carry the purse and 
look well to the disbursements. 

Lucy loved too tenderly, dnd had made too 
thorough a self-surrender, to make any vigor- 
ous resistance; and, in her loyalty to him, 
turned against herself. She was sure John 
loved her. He spent his evenings with her, 
never wearied of his home or her society, could 
not sleep unless her head Jay on his bosom, 
and “never spoke a cross word.” If he was 
careful about money it was for her sake; andif 
she were unhappy the fault was clearly her 
own. The new-born sensitiveness, which 
found cause for tears in a lot so happy, she res- 
olutely stamped as a criminal weakness, but 


wept none the less. 
ohn’s sense of proprietorship grew upon 


him; and they had been little more than six 
months in their pretty house when he inform- 
ed her that it was his, and that he proposed to 
leave his hat, coat and boots in any part of it 
which appeared to him most convenient. 
Lucy's time for resistance had not yet come. 
This was her season of acclimation and tears ; 
tears which aided in the formation of no rain- 
bow, but fell under a leaden sky. 

Before the first anniversary of their wed- 
ding a little Swallow came to the parent nest, 
a sad-eyed, wailing boy; and the old colored 
nurse whom John had selected to take care of 
mother and child, because her terms were 
lower than the ordinary price, said to Lucy :— 

“You've been a-frettin’, chile! Have,shore! 
Dis baby’s seen a power ub sorrow ‘fore ebber 
he open his eyes; an you've got to be keerful 
or he’ll cry mos’ ob his life.” 

John was very proud of his boy, loved him 
dearly, and was stimulated to invent rules for 
his management. The crying he considered 
quite unnecessary and inconvenient; and was 
positive that it was very wrong for Lucy to 
take him up when he was comfortable. To be 
petted and sung to, and soothed for unreason- 
able complaints, was a reward for bad behavior 
which John quite disapproved. The child 
should be taught that crying was unprofita- 
ble, when he would probably discontinue the 
exercise; but, if he did not, it would expand 
his lungs. He made many quotations to prove 
thecorrectness of his theory, and even went toa 
class of persons for whom he had a great aver- 
sion, i. ¢., strong-minded women, for authority. 

His efforts were futile; for Lucy’s wounded 
love had found another object, and her con- 
science was thoroughly aroused tothe thought 
that, by her foolish weakness and tears, she 
had entailed a life of sadness on her child. 
She went carefully back over the past and an- 
alyzed her mental state. She thought of the 
craven fear, the timid, trembling hesitation, the 
criminal want of self-assertion, the lack of self- 
respect! Had she entailed these upon her 
boy? Was she the mother of a moral cow- 
ard? What stamp had she given to the new 
life? Whatever it was, the past could not be 
recalled, but its evil might be mitigated. 
Her experience as a teacher had taught her 
that a habit might be formed, and so confirm- 
ed as almost to obliterate a native trait of 
character. Her boy should not only be made 
comfortable but happy, his timidity should 
lie dormant for want of any exciting cause, 
health should bring courage and cheerfulness ; 
and her first care should be for the welfare 


of her boy. 
John did not think he could afford a ser- 


vant, as the second payment on his house 
would require all he couid save by the most 
rigid economy; and, now that this house was 
her baby’s home, Lucy's interest in it was re- 
newed to almost the original enthusiasm. So 
that baby might never wake and miss her she 
had his crib in the dining-room. This was 
contrary to John’s plan of housekeeping, but 
she was firm, and the close of his first fiscal 
year of married life showed so large a bank ac- 
count in his favor that he was too self-con- 
gratulating to be cross. He boasted even to 
Lucy, whom he never took into business con- 
fidence, that he had saved more that year than 
any of his bachelor life, while Briggs, who had 
married three months before him, on a salary 
of two thousand, had already spent all his 
savings, and come to him, John Swallow, to 
borrow money. Briggs had permitted his wife 
to ruin him ; notso the prudent John, who had 
been master of the situation. Lucy felt the 
old pain in living thus ignored and robbed of 
her just meed of recognition; but the words 
by which she would have reminded him of her 
share in the result he prized mutinied in her 
bosom and refused tocome forth. A few large 
tears volunteered to supply their place, but 
she hid them on baby’s face, and John retired 
for the night congratulating himself that he 
was not like other men. 





When baby had completed his third month, 
and had been duly christened Richard, after 
his paternal grandfather, the days were long 
and bright, and Lucy thought she would like 
to have a little carriage to give him daily air- 
ings in the park. John could not see the ne- 
cessity for this outlay. He was quite willing 
to carry Dick to the park on Sunday after- 
noons and after tea occasionally on other days; 
but the evening was Dick’s time for being 
cross and sleepy. So Lucy cast about in her 
own mind, as to the ways and means of pro- 
curing a carriage for Dick. Why not sell her 
piano? she had no time to practice. John 
did not care for music, and once had wounded 
her deeply by proposing to convert the piano 
into money. It had been a source of sadness 
to her eversince. If Dick had been a girl she 
would have wanted it, but now, why not sell 
it, and with the proceeds supply a numerous 
list of pressing wants? She resolved to make 
the sacrifice and conceal from her husband 
the knowledge that it was such. He should 
know nothing of her intention until the piano 
was sold and gone, and then she would not 
trouble him for money for quite a long time. 

After some time she found a purchaser in 
the woman who had taken her place in school, 
received one hundred dollars on the price, 
and appointed a a time when the instrument 
was to be delivered. The carriers were late, and 
while the car stood at the door-and they were 
preparing its proposed load for transfer, John 
came home to tea. 

Lucy met him at the door, and explained 
the car, saying, “You know you wanted to sell 
it, and we really do not, need it now. I want 
money for Dick’s carriage, and I thought I 
would say nothing to you about it for fear you 
should think I was dunning you after you had 
told me you could not afford it!” 

He listened and she hoped she had averted 
his displeasure; but, without any reply to her, 
he walked into the parlor, and, in a tone of 
command, said to the men: — 

“Screw the legs on that piano; put it where 
you found it and leave the house.” 

“But, John,” she interposed, “it is not ours 
now: I have sold it and got part of the 
money.” 

The men hesitated; but John repeated his 
order in a manner not to be mistaken or gain- 
sayed. Matters had come to an open conflict 
of authority. Lucy knew the right on her side, 
but felt that it was useless to resist. So, as 
the men left, she spoke to the leader :— 

“I was wrong in not consulting Mr. Swal- 
low, but I thought he might object because 
he knew I would like to keep it, and he will 
consent when he understands that I wish it, 
and you can come for it to-morrow.” 

“Not unless he orders us, ma’am ; we darsent 
go into a gentleman’s house and take anything 
out without his consent or we’d be liable to a 
action for trespass. If you’d just get him to 
write a order for us, we’d be all safe and glad 
to move the instrument. I’m sorry to disap- 
point you, ma’am, but as we’ve lost our time all 
the same I must charge you half price, three 
dollars.” 

She went to John and told him of the de- 
mand; but his “blood was up,” and he inform- 
ed her that as she had employed them she 
could pay them. She had no money but the 
hundred dollars which were not hers if she 
failed to deliver the piano. The men waited 
at the door for the money, and the usual knot 
of boys waited with them. 

To avoid a public scandal, Lucy took of the 
money that was not hers, paid the men and 
dismissed them. She was a woman of few 
words and rare self-control, and resolved to 
say nothing until reflection should have sooth- 
ed the presentirritation. He, too, having car- 
ried his point, was content to take refuge in 
his newspaper while she placed the evening 
meal upon the table, when it was eaten in si- 
lence, only broken by Dick and the sounds ad- 
dressed to him. 

That night the affair of the piano was quite 
thrown into the background by baby’s serious 
illness. It was a sudden and violent attack of 
cholera infantum. He had been quite well in 
the afternoon, and the doctor, who was called 
before daylight, questioned his mother very 
closely about his food. Had she not given 
him something deleterious? He had had noth- 
ing but his natural nourishment. Then the 
doctor, who was a bit of a philosopher, in- 
quired about the material from which this had 
been distilled—what had the mother eaten, 
thus to affect the child, or what had she done? 
Had her blood been overheated by any unu- 
sual exertiun? She confessed to unusual agi- 
tation and some fright on the evening pre- 


vious. 
“All wrong, all wrong,” was the sententious 


reply. “A nursing mother should never per- 
mit herself to be agitated, but should preserve 
a sound mind in a sound body, for sake of her 
child if not for her own sake.”’ 

John, who was greatly alarmed for his boy, 
listened with some twinges of conscience, but 
reflected that the doctor’s words cast the blame 
upon Lucy. Yes, it was the mother who 
should never permit herself to be agitated. 
Lucy was clearly in the wrong not only in at- 
tempting to transact business without con- 
sulting him, but in becoming agitated when 
he had interposed his rightful authority to 
prevent a conversion of pro perty, of a fixed 
valuation, into more perishable articles. True, 
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the property was hers, but women had no 
knowledge of business and the law which 
made their husbands the legal guardians of 
their interests—was the result of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages. Like the vast majority 
of men he had a profound respect for law, 
and felt that in its fulfillment he performed 
his duty in all the relations of life. His con- 
science assured him that he was willing to 
supply his wife and child with all the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, and with such of its 
elegances as his means would afford, and that 
it was his right and duty to be master in his 
own house and judge of what was suitable to 
his means. He was sorry for Lucy, for he 
saw that she suffered; but he felt that that 
suffering was the just punishment for rebellion 
or indiscretion. She would be happy when 
she had learned to submit, when she had 
unlearned the unwomanly independence ac- 
quired in her girlhood experience. He was 
the schoolmaster who should lead her to that 
state of perfection described by Milton when 
Eve says to Adam :— 
“Be God thy law, thou mine.” 

That he might lose nothing of the ground 
already gained, and so be obliged to re-conquer 
it at the cost of a scene, as soon as Dick was 
thought out of danger, he asked Lucy for the 
money she had received for the piano, that he 
might return it to the disappointed purchaser. 
His manner had something of pity in it, and 
he was both pleased and surprised when’ she 
brought and handed it to him without a word 
ofcomment. He placed it in his portemonnaie, 
put that in his pocket, and left the room, while 
she stood with her back toward him, stooping 
over Dick, and chirruping cheerfully to call his 
attention. He came back and stood beside 
her. She had taken baby up, and was look- 
ing down into his face. The whole force of 
her will was concentrated in one mental ad- 
dress to the limp little creature on her breast. 
“There, darling! mamma will never again 
poison the cup of your life. No agitation, no 
chills and tremors, shall transmute baby’s din- 
der into henbane.” 

John stood beside her a moment looking at 
the child, then kissed them both—she did not 
resist—and said in a softened voice,“Do you 
need any money ?” 

It was the first time he had ever asked any 
such question, and in her surprise she looked 
up into his face and repeated it, “Do I need 
any money!” 

He took out his pocket-book and tendered 
her a five-dollar bill. She nodded and said, 
“You can leave it on the bureau.” 

True, her hands were occupied, but he felt 
that she might have made an effort to take 
the note, and he left the house puzzled and 
provoked by her manner of receiving his for- 
giveness. He had already resolved to convert 
the piano into railroad stock. He sawa fa- 
vorable opportunity; and now that Lucy had 
consented to part with it, she would have no 
right to complain. Two weeks had passed 
since the car came for the piano, when it re- 
turned bringing a child’s carriage. John was 
there expecting it, had the carriage brought 
in, and stood and superintended the packing 
of the instrument, saw it safely bestowed in 
the car, and walked away as the men drove 


off with it. 
Lucy had done a good deal of solid thinking 


in the past two weeks. She had been pretty 
thoroughly disenchanted, and saw John Swal- 
low just as he was, a sober, industrious man 
of good business capacity, a respectable citizen 
and just in his dealings with his fellow-men. 
The chivalrous knight-errant whom she had 
married was dead and buried beyond all hope 
of resurrection; but she resolved that no wid- 
ow should remain to mourn. The Lucy of 
that enchanted land was wholly unfit for this 
life and should be buried with her mate. 
Logical Lucy, the Lucy who had been to 
school to old Professor Necessity and his as- 
sistants, went resolutely to work, got a spade 
and dug a grave, a grave that was deep and 
long, and narrow; and into it she thrust the 
loving, trusting, hoping, believing-all-things 
Lucy, covered her upand stamped her down. 


’The Lucy who was John Swallow’s wife 


should plant herself upon this grave and meet 
him on his own plane. 

Several days passed before she felt that she 
could rely upon this buried Lucy’s behaving 
as respectable dead people are expected to be- 
have while the great conflict of life rages above 
them, and then, when a favorable opportunity 
offered, she looked calmly into his eyes and 
inquired :— 

“What did you do with my piano ?” 

“With your piano? I hoped, Lucy, when 
we were married that there were to be no sep- 
arate interests between us, and that you 
would be able to trust your husband with your 
fortune.” 

There was a sheer in his words, but she ig- 
nored it and repeated her question. 

“Since you are anxious to know, I have con- 
verted it into railroad stock.” 

“Is that stock mine? Did you buy it in my 
name? I want no angry altercation, ard 
hope you will tell me all about it. You must 
see that I have at least a right to understand 
your motives and actions in disposing of it. 
Let me kuow what you have dene and what 
I am to expect, and what you require of me. 
As our lives are to be spent together we should 
surely understand each other.” 


“Since you put it on that ground,” he said, 
looking into his plate and playing with his 
fork, “you may as well understand that the 
piano was not yours. You bought it after we 
were married, and the law supposes that when 
a married woman makes a purchase she acts 
as her husband's agent, and that he furnishes 
the money; and besides—” 

“Never mind the besides, I know what the 
law is; but I, too, had illusive hopes, and had 
hoped not only that there would have been 
no separate interests between us, but that 
there would have been novoccasion to invoke 
the law, we being a law unto ourselves, an 
exceptional pair in a little Eden of our own, 
hedged off from allthe world. This was love’s 
young dream. You have waked me, have ap- 
pealed unto Cesar, and unto Cesar will we 


0.” 
As she spoke she rose and left the room. 


He felt a vague uneasiness, for her words, 
though calmly and mildly spoken, sounded 
like a threat. But what could she do? The 
decisions of Cesar were all on his side, the 
law and the right were on his side, and this 
rebellion must be suppressed. When he met 
his rebel at dinner there was nothing in her 
manner to kindle the anger he had taken 
pains to nurse during the forenoon. On the 
contrary she met bis first gruff greeting with 
that soft answer which is warranted to turn 
away wrath. He thought she had returned 
to her allegiance, and regarded her attentively. 
What was it in her manner that recalled his 
childhood’s home on the days when his father’s 
corpse had lain there? He started as that 
scene came back with its strange hush, and 
turned as if expecting to see the still figure in 
its winding-sheet, then inquired for Dick. 

She replied that he was sleeping, and asked 
if he had succeeded in finding the nurse which 
the doctor had advised them toemploy. He 
had not and saw no necessity for any such 
step. , 

“If we discuss the necessity and its cause,” 
she replied, “it may lead torecriminations. It 
is better to accept the fact. Nurse was here 
to-day, and recommends a woman who has 
lost her own child, and could be procured at 
once.” 

John ate industriously for some moments, 
then replied gruffly that he would have noth- 
ing to do with any such arrangement, thought 
it would be much better if the doctor’s previ- 
ous order was obeyed, and the present nurse 
preserved a sound mind in a sound body in- 
stead of playing at martyrdom for effect. 

She listened in the same impassive manner, 
then replied that as he had resolved to do noth- 
ing she would see the woman that afternoon 
and probably engage her. 

“Then I hope you'll pay her,” was the un- 
gracious answer. 

“My husband will,” was the ready reply. 
“The law will suppose that I act as his agent 
and that he furnishes the money.” 

“Tf you take that tone, madam, I shall take 
the boy to my sister in Iowa, as the law sup- 
poses that a futher has a right to dispose of 
his child.” . 

She laid her head upon her hand for some 
minutes, and traced the pattern of the table- 
cloth with the tine of a fork, then, looking up 
into his face with an appearance of not seeing 
him, and addressing him, yet seeming to speak 
to something within herself, she replied in a 
low, deliberate utterance :— 

“The right of revolution is inalienable, and 
when any government becomes hopelessly op- 
pressive resistance is a sacred duty. If you do 
this, I will follow you, of course, and when I 
cross your threshold on that errand I shall 
never again recross it. I shall find my child, 
and take possession of him, of course; then I 
shall defend my right to him as to life.” 

“Taking the life of the tyrant if necessary !” 
he sneered. “You know the watchery of rev- 
olutionists is, Death to tyrants! and you wort 
make an interesting widow when yours was 
disposed of.” 

“T should probably not enjoy my widowhood 
long, as most juries would feel that their own 
safety required my speedy execution; but if I 
should devote the little life tha‘ ‘vould be left 
to me to one such protest against a law which 
is a disgrace to manhood and civilization, it 
would no doubt be the best investment of it 
that I could possibly make.” 

She spoke as one for whom indeed the joy 
in life was passed, and as he looked at her he 
asked himself what it was all about, anid why 
should he confront Lucy as her mortal enemy. 
What had transformed his blushing, trembling, 
playful Lucy into this mature, self-control- 
led, frightful woman? Was ithis work? He 
longed to have it undone, and, rising, he went 
to her, and would have taken her in his arms, 
saying :— 

“Do not look so, do not talk so, Lucy; you 
know I did not—” but she arose at his ap- 
proach with an unmistakable air of shrinking, 
and putting out her hands to ward off his of- 
fered caress, interrupted his explanation. 

“Do not, please! do not touch me! I could 
not bear it;” and seeing the look of mortifica- 
tion in his face, she added: “Not now, not 

just yet. I am not angry. After a while I 
shall feel differently. God will help me; but 
I must have time.” 

The old Lucy with her weak longing for 
love was stirring under her feet; but her suc- 





cessor only planted her whole weight more ! 





firmly on her grave, from which there must be 
no resurrection; and stood waiting for him 
to leave her. He did so, going out and bang- 
ing the door as an evidence of his high dis- 
pleasure. 

Next day, baby and his nurse were estab- 
lished in the guest chamber; and seemed to 
be quite pleased with each other. She was a 
young negress brimming over with exuberant 
vitality, and while weeping for the child she 
had lost, she was laughing over the one she 
had found. It was evident, even to John’s 
unwilling senses, that baby was well provided 
for; and he was somewhat reconciled to what 
had come to be an unavoidable expense, by 
the thought that now.he would be freed from 
the rule of wasteful, bad cooking which Bridg- 
et had established in the kitchen, while Lucy 
was occupied with little Dick ; but several days 
passed and Bridget was not discharged. The 
post brought letters to Lucy which she read 
and put away without sharing any of their 
contents with him. He was uncomfortable, 
and reminded Lucy that their expenses were 
heavier than he could afford. She admitted 
that the same idea had occurred to her; but 
said she was teaching Bridget, who promised 
to beas efficient and economical as any >f her 
class. 

“Then you propose to keep her?” he in- 
quired with astonishment. 

“I do not think we can do better. There is 
a school vacancy I have applied for, and 
have just had an answer. My application is 
accepted, and I must go in on Monday. Of 
course you cannot do without a cook.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 21. 


I advocate housework not because it is, 
above other employments, a woman’s sphere, 
but for the reason that those who are unpre- 
pared for other departments may enter this, 
and because there is such a demand for this 
kind @ labor. In writing of work for women, 
it is well to remember that men also are 
obliged to struggle for suitable and remunera- 
tive places, and that many of the positions 
new for our sex, into which they are urged, 
are already crowded by men. I always did 
like the boys, and never mean that any words 
of mine shail have the spirit of saying, “Stand 
aside, that women may take your places,” but 
rather, “Come on, let us go together.” 

There is a field uncrowded by any,on which 
much has been written—garden farming. The 
true friends of the freedmen are constantly 
stimulating them to buy land and secure 
homes for themselves, and women, soon to be 
emancipated, would do well to turn their en- 
deavors in the same direction. The success 
of Vineland might be duplicated in other places, 
But an example is better than logic. So‘I 
will tell you, if not what any woman can do 
at least what one woman has done in farming: 

At school in Illinois, I became acquainted 
with a young lady, the eldest of a family, 
whose home was on a farm, and whose father 
was not living. As she says, she is neither 
ashamed nor proud of her work, and adds, 
“If my name will influence even one lady to 
come out of the city and earn a good and in- 
dependent living,” etc. I may give her name— 
Loucretia Hamilton, Upper Alton, Illinoise 
She shall tell her own story. Under date of 
November, 1869, she wrote me :— 


“Tam at home and have been more than 
a year. I did not stay at Monticello to fin- 
ish the course. Was obliged to come home 
on account of mother’s health. One more year 
and I would have graduated. M—— [a sis- 
ter] wiil finish this year. T—— is in Alton at- 
tending school. E—— is at home this winter, 
taking musiclessons. She playsnicely. Moth- 
er is sick most of the time, scarcely able to do 
anything. You ask me if I am still useful 
and happy. I trust that Iam useful and know 
that lam happy. Enjoy the best of health. 
Workjhard—out-of-door work, such as_husk- 





_ing corn, chopping wood, plowing, everything 


that is done on a farm. Mother has given 


‘the full control to me. This is the second 


year that I have had charge. There are a few 
unpleasant associations connected with farm- 
ing, but so many more pleasant ones that I 
like the work. 

“I had no capital to begin with, except the 
farm, which was in such a bad condition !— 
no tools. I have made money and plenty of 
it.” 

I was glad to hear of her good health, for 
when at school she was far from well. In an- 
swer to questions, she wrote me last March :— 

“Yes, I have done every kind of work that 
men do on a farm, with the exception of—no! 
excuse me, no exception. I was going to say, 
with the exception of sowing wheat, but I 
have drilled wheat. I will mention a few 
things that I have done equally as well as any 
man. I have plowed and planted corn, 
husked the corn, and put it into the crib. I 
have drilled wheat, cut it with the reaper, 
bound the wheat in the field, shocked it, put 
it into the stack—every thing that men do to 
wheat I have done. Always take it to the 
mill my own self, and receive the money into 
my own hands. [am always my own team- 
ster, unless I choose to have another. I often 
hire men to work for me who cannot drive a 
team one third as wellasI can myself. Please 
excuse appearance of egotism on my part. 
But I think that I can manage a team apout 
as well as any, or at least most of the men. 

“J have chopped wood just the same as a 
man. I go to the timber with my own ax on 
my shoulder, and chop a tree down, cut it into 
the desired length, and, whenever it is needed, 
I harness the team to the wagon, load in the 
wood and bring it to the house. I have been 
mauling and splitting rails and cord-wood to- 
day, also making a rail-fence. T—— [a brother 
elever. years old] and I are building a plank- 


fence. We have at present fifty post-holes dug. 
It is the first plank-fence weever attempted. 
Several men have seen it and mounce it 


just as good in every respect as if it had been 


built by men. 

“Yes, indeed, I am well and strong and enjoy 
myself to the fullest extent. 

“I have done these things for hours and days, 
yes, weeks, months and years—three years— 
just as men do them. I dress in a gymnastic 
suit, and wear boots, men’s boots, except that 
they are made expressly for my foot. Wear 
a broad-brimmed straw hat. Do not let my 
hands get rough like men’s hands. I keep 
them so nice that other girls say my hands 
look better than theirs. 

“I work on the principle that I can do any- 
thing that is necessary to be done. ‘Circum- 
stances alter cases” If my circumstances 
were of a different nature, I would, of course, 
do differently. As they are, so I work.” 


But cases might arise embarrassing for a 
woman, and requiring, one would think, the 
executive ability of a:‘man. Let us see how 
our friend managed when her horse was sto- 
len. 


“We missed her early Saturday morning, 
but yr she had jumped the fence and 
was out inthe woods. We searched every- 
where for her until noon, finding no trace. 
Concluded she was stolen. The neighbors 
did not seem inclined to lend us a helping 
hand. We felt that we needed help, conse- 
quently we helped ourselves. I went to Alton 
and senta telegram to the Chief of Police of 
St. Louis, offering $25 reward. I thought it 
was useless to send the telegram, still I sent it. 
However, Sunday I received a dispatch in- 
forming me of the recovery of the mare, and 
arrest of the thief. Went to St. Louis Mon- 
day morning—went alone. Bought a paper 
on the cars, in which I found the enclosed 
article, ‘Horse Thief Captured.’ Went to the 
— station alone, called for the Chief of 

olice, and told my business. An officer was 
sent with me to see the thief, then to see the 
horse. I found the horse to be mine. Next 
step was the prosecution of the thief. Had I 
the right to prosecute a man, though he be a 
thief? Yes, [had the right. The trial was to 
= at nine o’clock Tuesday morning. 

“When I went to the police station on Tues- 
day morning, the thief's sister was waiting to 
see me, also a gentleman friend. They asked 
me to have mercy on the boy, because it was 
his first offense, and he had been well raised. 
I said, ‘No, I will have no mercy on a horse 
thief.’ The boy asked for a postponement of 
the trial, which was granted. His friends 
spent several hours pleading for him. I did 
not yield to them until I had thoroughly in- 
vestigated the matter, and felt that it was his 
first and last offense, and that releasing him 
would not injure the community, while it would 
yee oe reputation of a large and respectable 
amily. 

“I released the boy, and felt that I did my 
ow. Have seen him twice since. Trust he 
will make a good and honest man. Received 
a letter from him last night. 

“Had asplendid time while in St. Louis. 
Can’t tell one third the particulars. Came 
home on the boat with my horse Wednesday 
evening. The boy’s friends paid my cash ex- 
penses, which amounted to nearly $100.” 


A subsequent letter contained an account of 
the year’s income and expenditures, proving 
farming more profitable than teaching—also 
acomparison between farm and garden prod=- 
ucts, highly favoring the latter. Less than a 
half acre of land in blackberries produced’ 
“$115, clear of expenses.” 

It is but just to state that neither Lou nor I 
had any idea of publishing our farm correspond- 
ence. That is an after-thought, in the hope 
of encouraging any who may be able to follow 
her example. For I perfectly agree with her 
when she says, in another letter, “It would 
be such a blessing, I think, if thousands of the 
women now almost starving in our large cities 
would only leave town and go. into the field to 
labor.” 

Now does the reader imagine friend Lou a 
staid maiden of thirty years, tanned and 
coarse as a Dutch market-woman? She must 
be some twenty-two or three years old to-day; 
is fair and rosy, with long light hair. She has 
studied the mathematics as far as trigonome- 
try and conic sections. Has taken one year 
of French and two of Latin. Is not wanting 
in beaux (several of them professional men), 
whom she entertains in a prettily furnished 
parlor, with books and pictures, music and 
song. 

It is not, of course, possible for every one to 
follow the example of friend Lou. Many of 
us could not earn at corn-husking the value 
of the glycerine that would be required to heal 
our lacerated hands. But, all the way from 
those who may fold their tapering fingers, 
innocent of the touch of a weed, and super- 
intend the labor of other women in garden- 
ing, or better still, rein in their prancing steeds 
while riding over broad acres, giving orders 
for the execution of plans laid on a large scale 
—all the way from these lady farmers, up to 
those who “work on the principle that they 
can do any thingthat,is necessary to »e done,” 
there are openings for every one in a health- 
ful, beautiful sphere. 

‘Come into the garden, girls, 

“For the black bat, night, has flown. 

The red rose cries, ‘They are near, they are 
ar: 

And the white rose weeps, ‘They are late; 


“The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear,’ 
“And the lily whispers, O, I wait.” 








Probably the most curious ant in the world 
is the parasol ant of the West Indies. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, in his work on Light, says 
these ants walk in long procession, each one 
carrying a cut leaf over its head as a parasol, 
in the sun, and they deposit these in holes ten 
or twelve feet under ground, apparently with 
no other object than to form a comfortable 





variably found coiled up among them. 





HUMOROUS. 


me. iw of ae, Ohio Hiatemnen 
ore *s on foot. 
editor has lost his horse. — 


The Chicago Times asked’: ‘‘Whither are- 
we drifting?” To which the Knoxville Whig: 
replies: “It would be profane in us to say.” 


An Irish jockey, elated with his success at 
winning a race, observed: “By my soul, ’m 
first at last; I’ve always been behind before.” 


Josh Billings says “it strains a man’s phi- 
losophy the wust kind to laff when. he- gets. 
beat.” It is observable also that when a man 
sprawls in the slosh at a crossing he seldom 
joins very heartily in the mirth which his 
mishap excites among the spectators. 


‘A lady walkifig with her husband at the 
seaside inquired of him the difference between 
exportation and transportation. “Why, my 
dear,” he replied, “if you were on board yon- 
der vessel, leaving England, you would be ex-- 
ported, and I should be transported.” 


“William, thee knows I never call anybody 
names; but William, if the mayor of the city 
were to come to me and say, ‘John, I want 
thee to find me the biggest liar in Philadel~ 
phia,’ I would come to thee and put my hand 
on thy shoulder, and say to thee, ‘William, the 
mayor wants to see thee.’ ” 


As the late Professor H—— was. walking 
near Edinburgh, he met one of those beings 
usually called fools. “Pray,” says the Profes- 
sor, accosting him, “how long can a man liye- 
without brains?” “I dinna ken,” replied the 
fellow, scratching his head; “how long have 
you lived yoursel’, sir?” 


An irascible old gentleman. was taken with 
sneezing in the cars lately. After sneezing in. 
a most spasmodic way eight or ten times,, he 
arrested the paroxysm for a moment, and ex- 
tricating his kerchief, he thus indignant-. 
ly addressed his nasal organ: “Oh, go on—go 
oe blow your infernal brains out pres- 
en y Ld 


When in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined with 
a clergyman, the soup. being hotch-potch. 
The lady of the house, after having served 
him once. asked if he would take some more. 
The dw and stern moralist and outspoken. 
social bear replied: “It is a dish fit for hogs, 
madam.” “Take a little more, then,” was the 
immediate and appropriate reply. 


Just as a traveler was writing his name on 
the register of a Leavenworth hotel, a bed-bug. 
sepeeres and took its way aeross the 8. 

he man paused, and remarked: “I’ve = 
bled by St. Joe fleas, bitten by Kansas City 
spiders, and interviewed by Fort Scott gray- 
backs; but I’ll be shot if ever I was in a place 
before where the bed-bugs looked over the 
hotel-register to find out where your room 
was ! 














Dr. Windship’s Process 


Doubles strength in three months, ‘tes health 
oct ce ts Gane pea 
oO 8 x , Pulmonary 
(first stage), Chron ic Rncemetinen. Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General ity. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 WasH- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and lightest The Best 

and most Perfectly Finished! I 

a straight needle, snaking a tight look-atich. perfoetiy 

as n \ a “8 

fair on both sides. It he the new patent noedlocheld. 

er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 

ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all Sones 

or missed stitches. It also uses an improved pa- 





tented “silent feed’’ and positive take-up. 
This New Family Sewing Machine is Tor GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so jously looked for, 


anx 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencke’ inquire of or address, 

AMES H. DELANO 

Neo. 220 Tremont Street Heston, Mass., 
General Agent for New England States. , Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
os ~ . WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND wus. 

ov. 5. y 





’ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in ,the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
severf thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 








Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no ro’ brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust inthe room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of air, which is made to pasa 
over the surface of the carpet into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, the 

tary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALesroom: 24 Tremont 
Row, (Room No.2), BOSTON. ily _ Sept.3. 


x Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutla 






Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipsa- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. ven- 
ave, 5 Res sowasives jasuctons § The best of 

ers in hot weather. 
. Lapres—10 A. M.to1P.M. GEnrTLE- 
a..." AM. 2toyvr. _—— until 11 Wednes- 


day and rday 2venings. (C Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D. Manager. ly May 28. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

c at his office, 713 
Waste Any - | A y~y & Jetter, with stamp 


free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
THOSE WHO nave FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 





nest for a species of white snake, which is in- | ° Da. Seuan. 


° 1 
Remember Dr. Spear be cononigo4 


| upon all Diseases. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN Wo- | Senate Committee with the same claim. Mrs. | of educating public opinion, and will urge 


MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Woman 
Suffrage Association” was held in Lansing on 
Wednesday and Thursday, March Ist and 2d. It 
opened with an excellentnumber. As our Pres 
ident, Moses Coit Tyler, was absent, we chose 


for Chairman our young, earnest stateswoman, | 


Mary T. Lathrop of Jackson, who served, I be- 
lieve, to the satisfaction of all. She, and Mrs. 
A. M. Hazlett, who was in attendance on 
Thursday, made their maiden speeches at our 
first State meeting, held in Battle Creek 
over a year ago. Since then, they have made 
many, not only in different conventions, but 
have had lectures and discussions in different 
cities, and Mrs. H. certaiuly in several States. 

Although Mrs. L. met with much opposition 
in herown city and church, there was so much 
good work done in Jackson, that recently she 
has been invited to become a ‘licensed exhort- 
er.” She will take time to consider it. But 
to the meeting. The first thing done, after 
committees were appointed, was to solicit 
memberships and get renewals. Next, reso- 
lutions were reported, which I send you. G. 
B. Stebbins of Detroit, Dr. J. B. Stone of 
Kalamazoo and S. B. Anthony were the prin- 
cipal speakers in the forenoon. Save Miss 
Anthony, the speakers ali belonged in our 
own State. Miriam M. Cole and Lily Peck- 
ham were invited, but for some reason failed 
us, without explanation or reporting the why. 
But when we found our young workers 
among the women. we felt satisfied we could 
get on well without outside help. Mrs.C. L. 
Case, also from Jackson, is a faithful and he- 
roic worker, and will be much depended on 
in State meetings and for committee work. 
Beside these there were older advocates among 
the men from different towns. 

On Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning Mr. Stebbins, Miss Anthony, Dr. 
Stone, S. D. Bingham of the Lansing Repub- 
lican, Mrs. Lothrop, Mr. Winslow and Mr. 
Crouse took part in the discussion of the pow- 
er of the Constitution and its Amendments. 
Miss Anthony in the evening made an argu- 
mentin favor of a “declaratory law” under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 

This aspect of the cause, although not entire- 
ly new, has not fixed the minds or enlisted the 
energies of our women, or arrested the 
thought of our lawyers and statesmen, until 
this winter. Miss Anthony, not yet familiar 
with this new aspect, so heartily believes in 
it that she made a good argument, taking up 
patiently clause by clause of Brigham’s Report, 
bringing out some fine parallels and excellent 
illustrations. 

I am glad to see Wendell Phillips’ opinion 
in the Standard editorial of this week. He 
says, “When two years ago a Western advo- 
cate of woman’s rights started this theory, 
we never expected to see it assume such im- 
portance.” Referring to the Minority Report 
(understood to have been written by Gen. | 
Butler), he says, “The statement of the argu- 
ment and the array of cases and authorities is 
very striking. Nothing more cogent can be 
imagined or desired.” 

Women will be heartily glad to add the 
opinion of this early friend and advocate to 
the list of able lawyers who have more recent- 
ly become interested in our behalf. 

There were women who sat in the galleries 
of the two chambers, while the “Amendment” 
was under discussion, and there were mem- 
bers on the floor of the House, who saw its 
“cogency,” and talked it over at that time; 
but it was reserved to the forces, spiritual 
and intellectual, of the year 1871, to unite 
in full tide their magnetic currents to 
arrest the thought of Congress and people to 
its sufficiency and power. It seems unnecessa- 
ry to add more to the Constitution. Mr. Sum- 
ner, under less trying circumstances, would 
have been very much opposed to making a 
single amendment. - And women, could they 
have settled the question of “citizenship,” 
would have read and decided the Constitution 
itself, to cover the whole “people.” Women 
care for meanings, not “intentions,” nor pret- 
edents, nor jegal technicalities. 

I am rejoiced to know, in almost every case, 
this view of the Fourteenth Amendment has 
bean agitated by women. Mrs. Minor of Mis- 
souri (to whom perhaps Mr. Phillips refers) 
broached the subject in that State. Mrs. Brad- 
well of Chicagu, I think, has pronounced an 
opinion in its favor last fall. Mrs. Paulina 
Davis wrote Mrs. Hooker before the Washing- 
ton convention, that it must be discussed 
there; and Mrs. H. wrote Mrs. Bradwell to 
ask of her a complete argument, but as it did 
not come in season, she applied to Mr. Riddle, 
a lawyer of acknowledged ability and well- 
known friend of suffrage, who appeared for 
the conyentionists before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. Mrs. Woodhull’s memo- 
rial had been previously introduced by Mr. Ju- 
lian, and she appeared at this hearing, to sup- 
port it in person, 

So the thought of these women met—Mrs. 
Hooker asking of the Judiciary Committee a 
hearing, without knowing that Mrs. Wood- 
hull had had several interviews with Gen. 
Butler, asking the same attention to the ques- 
tion. But they united their furces on the 
morning of the eleventh of January, 

Last year Mrs. Stanton appeared before the 


| Josephine Griffing, of Washington, expressed 
| to Gen. Ashley. and others her belief in its 
| competency and power during its discussion 
| in Congress. Mrs. Lucy Stone and others, 
| like some of the old abolitionists, have shown 
| what they believed to be the powers of the 
original instrument. But we have lacked the 
right interpretation. Shall we now have the 
| simple “resolution” erystallized into law, whieh 
| Messrs. Loughridge and Butler recommend ? 
; There is not the ‘east need to wait, Wedo not 
, believe there is anything waiting legislation 
| which should not be put aside for this just de- 
| mand of half the citizens of the republic. 
' On Thursday morning officers were reported 
| for the ensuing year. The meeting was large, 
| with agreat proportion of beautiful, intelligent 
,; women, throughout the session. In the af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Hazlett, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Bingham spoke, and Mr. Stebbins read letters 
from Colin Campbell of Detroit, expressing 
regret at not being able to be present, and from 
Mrs. Judge Lawrence of Ann Arbor, explain- 
ing the necessary absence of Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler and B. F. Cocker, of the State Uni- 
versity, who are so well known as favoring the 
objects of the association. The following let- 
ter was also read :— 
Detroit. February 28, 1871. 
FRIEND STEBBINS :—If you go to Lansing, it 
seems to me, that you ought to take the 
ground-that the 14th and 15th Amendments w 
the Constitution give the elective franchise to 
woman, and that the Legislature ought to 
recognize this. Doscin Michigan, and it won't 
be long before the other States will follow suit 
and the whole work will be accomplished I 
hope that this view will strike you favorably 
as the surest and most speedy way of attaining 


the great object in view. Truly, 


GeEorGE B. SMitu. 

The following officers were elected fur the 
ensuing year:— 

President—Mrs. Sibyl Lawrence, of Ann 
Arbor. 

“ice-Presidents—Fidus Livermore, of Jack- 
son; Dr. J. A. B. Stone, of Kalamazoo; Mrs. 
Mary E. Peck, of Sturgis; Mrs. Bronson, of St. 
John’s; Mrs. James Gamble, of Saginaw; Mrs. 
S. D. Bingham, of Lansing. 

Treasurer—Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary L. 
Lathrop, of Jackson. 

Recording Secretar y—Mrs. Mary J. Bailey, 
of Lansing. 

Erecutirve Committee—Mrs, L. H. Stone and 
Mrs. D. C. Blakeman, of Kalamazoo; Mrs. 
Catharine A. F. Stebbins and Mr. George B. 
Smith, of Detroit; Mrs. C. L. Case, of Jackson ; 
Mr. Jeremiah Brown and Mrs. Mary A. Pen- 
dell, of Battle Creek. 

The following resolutions were passed, unan- 
imously :— 


Whereas, Impartial justice is true conser- 
vatism and thorough radicalism, preserving the 
good and uvrooting the evil, therefore,— 

Resolved, That we advocate and claim suf- 
frage for woman, because it is just, and there- 
fore safe and full of benefit, helping to a true 
state and church, and to a purer and nobler 
rae lite, by giving duties and responsibilities 
to all. ° 

Also the following, adopted by a Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention at Worcester, Mass., 
twenty years ago:— 

Resolved, That so far from denying the over- 
whelming social and civil influence of women, 
we are fully aware of it, believing with Demos- 
thenes, that measures which the statesman 
has meditated a year may be overturned in a 
day by a woman; and for this very reason we 
proclaim it the highest expediency to endow 
her with full civil rights, since then only will 
she exercise this influence under a just sense 
of her duty and responsibility; history bearing 
witness that the only safe course is to add 
open responsibility to power. 

Whereas, The 14th Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States declares that 
All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States, and of the 
State where they may reside,’’ and that “No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities” of 
such citizens, 

Resolved, That we believe and affirm that 
women, as persons and citizens, have a right 
to the elective franchise, and can vote and 
hold office equal with man under the Constitu 
tion of our country; and we ask of Congress 
a declaratory act, and that women also assert 
their rights at the pulls, and, if refused, carry 
their case up to the highest courts, and per- 
severe firmly and earnestly until Congress and 
the courts are compelled, in this light of a 
righteous public opinion, to grant equal justice 
under law and Constitution. 

Resolved, That the right of woman to vote 
under this 14th Amendment does not lessen 
the earnestness of our demand for such changes 
in the State laws and Constitutions as shall 
recognize her right and guarantee to her the 
elective franchise, and we shall urge such 
changes, that the States may make haste to be 
just, and therefore truly great. 

Resolved, That the Democratic idea of gov- 
ernment, on which this republic claims to be 
founded, as shown by the old statement that 
“government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” recoguizes the in- 
herent and inalienable right of all to equal 
privileges of expression and consent, for which 
the baliot is the instrument, is utterly opposed 
to all inequality of right or prerogatives. and 
cannot be made to sanction the legal and po- 
litical subjection of half the people; and that 
we must, to be consistent, either repudiate 
this idea and fling away the Declaration of 
Independence, or recognize woman’s rights — 
inherent, inalienable, sacred, equal, and from 
oue Divine Source. 


The following was offered by Mrs. Stebbins: 


Resolved, That until there shall be a “De- 
claratory Act” by Congress, or a decision of 
the Supreme Court in favor of the ballot for 
women, we lust aud will persevere in our work 





upon women the necessity of understanding 
| all laws, both State and national, which disable 
or disfranchise them. 
| Miss Susan B. Anthony submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 
| Resolved, That he Legislature of Michigan, 
in ratifying the 14th and 15th Amendments to 
| the Federal Constitution, annulled all laws 
| denying or abridging the right of women to 
| vote, precisely as it annulled those denying or 
| abridging the right of black men to vote. 
| Inthe evening the Convention met in Repre- 


sentatives’ Hall. Mrs. Hazlett reviewed Mrs. 


| 


in opposition to suffrage, in the same hall, and 
although there was a storm of rain, thunder 
| and lightning. the hall was full. 

Friday was crowded as full of work as if we 
had been in convention. Mrs. Lathrop, our 
presiding officer, appeared in support of the 
joint resolution in both Senate and House in 
session, and spoke twenty minutes or more in 
each. While she and our friend, Mrs. C, Lo- 
rette Case, of Jackson, were at the State 
House, some of the rest of us were assisting 
the women of Lansing and vicinity to organ- 
ize a county society, the constitution of which 
was signed by sixty “persons.” The Rev. Mr. 
Straub. Universalist minister, a man of noble 
mien and character, took part, as well as Mr. 
Mead, owner of the pleasant hull. Mr. Mead 
talked well and to the point. On that even- 
ing Mrs, Stanton spoke for the “Young Men’s 
Association” on Suffrage; but not on the “Six- 
teenth Amendment,” as advertised per bill, 
paying in the hall during Convention. She 
had a crowded house, galleries and all—and 
the best attention. The Convention did con- 
siderable to increase the audience. Mrs, 8, 
favors the Fourteenth Amendment. 

C, A. F. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Micu., March 5, 1871. 


NOTES FROM A SICK-ROOM.---No. 2. 


The sky is so beautiful to-day. so clear and 
blue and summer-like, I forget the snow amd 
only gaze upward. If only we could oftener 
forget the coldness of the world in gazing 
into the depths of infinite mercy and love, 
The face of my precious invalid has a bright- 
er look and there is a touch of the olden spar- 
kle in her eye. I have named her Faith, and 
she is my beautiful picture set in a frame of 


affection. 
The weather is soft and gentle; a moment 


ago I opened the window, and Faith, with a 
little of her olden merriment, declared she 
would spring out into the snow. Dear, dear, 
how we used to spring out into it years ago, 
and how her cheeks would bloom into roses! 
Then, her voice would ring out so merrily over 
the snow-drifts, sometimes it would seem like 
a peal of silver bells. Now it is so soft and 
sweet, its every tone precious though it sinks 
to a whisper. I love it better now than then, 
for it has in it the feeling produced by careful 
thought, soulful meditation, and a meaning 
high and beautiful. The innocence of child- 
hood is sweet and blessed, but matured thought 
which has run in a channel of purity and 
noble resolves is infinitely higher and nobler. 

“How much,” says Faith, “would you have 
to give up in this life if you were soon to be 
born into another?” 

“I think nothing, except my friends, and 
them ouly for a season,” I reply. 

“What! not all your dreams of future at- 
tainment ?” she asks. 

“Nothing but the wearisome part; all that 
is beautiful and lovely I shall continue in the 
next life, and with much greater enjoyment.” 

“So shall I,” she says smiling. 

There is silence a moment. The fowls cac- 
kle in the barnyard. It seems so much like 
spring, and really spring is almost here. 

“This world is much as we make it,’’ says 
Faith; “perhaps heaven is the same.” 

“Then, to be happy there, we must arrive 
almost to a state of perfection here,” I answer. 

“And isn’t it the beauty of life to grow bet- 
ter and climb higher, breathing continuously 
a purer atmosphere ?” 

“Especially to climb so high that death, 
which is inevitable, would not frighten us as 
something terrible, but only to appear to us as 
the dvor which leads to endless and perfected 
life.” 

“I do not fear death, nor do I dread to leave 
the world,” says Faith, with a tender firmness 
in her tone, and then she closes her eyes and 


I write. 
This searlet pink, wreathed around with 


fresh geranium leaves in this light green vase, 
is an inspiration, but when Faith gets weary 
and closes her eyes, my heart always sinks, 
and the tears rise heavy, and then are crushed 
back, for I dare not allow them to flow. She 
was so strong once, so full of vivacity and 
health, that with all the strength my heart is 
capable of gathering to itself, I cannot get 
strong enough to look on her weakness with- 
out emotion. In this she is stronger than I. 
We all fade away first or last. We are all 
dependent sometime in our lives, whether 
rich or poor, aud no amount of money can be 
compared with affection and true friendship; 
therefore the most fortunate in this life are 
they who are capable of winning for them- 
selves the best and the truest friends. I re- 
member a sweet little song I used to sing, the 
last verse of which I often repeat to myself:— 


“Mrs. Lofty has her jewels, 
I have mine, 








She wears hers upon her bosom, 
Inside I. 
She must leave hers at death’s portals 
By and by; 
I shall bear my treasures with me 
When I die, 
For I have love and she has gold; 
She counts her wealth, mine can’t be told.” 


Hark! there is music; some one is touching 


| the keys of the piano. I look up. Faith is 


smiling. “It makes me well,” she says. It is 
the “Maiden’s Prayer” we hear; I am sure we 
follow the music prayerfully, and I am sure 


| the beautiful strains do us good. “How sweet 
Wheaton, who had spoken the night before | 


the music must be in a perfected world,” says 
Faith. “If I should go there svon I shall con- 
tinue my music and have neither physical 
weakness nor social customs to hinder me.”’ 
She closes her eyes again and I do not reply, 
but I think. If Faith could always be with 
me, even in this sick-room, it seems that I 
would be willing to hide myself here—away 
from the world, and live until we both should 
go hence. Perhaps it is selfish to wish her to 
remain here in her weakness, to save me the 
separation, but who is not selfish? O, the 
cares and responsibilities of a woman’s life. 
O the tenderness and susceptibility of her 
heart, and the infinite variety of her duties! 
In the sick-room, in the chamber of death, in 
the home, through its riches and poverty, its 
sickness and health, its sorrows and joys, she 
is the one who bears all and braves all and 
meekly submits to all the pains of adversity. 
With all the advantages of equality the 
world can give her, her lot is painful enough, 
and who can have the heart to withhold from 
her even the least opportunity for lessening 
her hardships? If equal advantages must be 
earned, then have women earned them over 
and over. JANE CROUCH. 
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JUST FOR FUN. 


Iam disgusted with the manner in which 
recent newspaper correspondents object to a 
recognition of the past services of that great 
and good man, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Men may say that he is “a tyrant and a falsifi- 
er,” “the author of all the sufferings of France,” 
and from a vulgar point of view this may be lit- 
erally true. But it should not obliterate the 
deep sense of gratitude that the sex to which 
I belung will ever entertain towards that illus- 
trious man and his equally distinguished wife. 
Let me illustrate from my own experience. 
It has been said that “good Yankees when 
they die go to Paris.” Rich ones while they 
live certainly do. My father either literally or 
metaphorically ‘struck ile” when I was just a 
little past the hey-day of my youth, to confess 
the truth in delightful French un peu passe. 
We went to Paris, and a heaven upon earth 
opened upon us. 


“If you saw papa’s picture as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that, 
You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour, at Poverty Flat.” 


_ As to myself I became the observed of all 
observers. Our salon was crowded with lovers. 
I had at least a dozen ex-Confederate officers, 
real F. F. V.’s, and halfa dozen veritable counts 
their coats covered with orders and their faces 
with hair. One of them I should have mar- 
ried, and have become a countess, but for the 
unaccountable stinginess of my papa. The 
Count applied for his cunsent, and only re- 
quired that for the honor of being father to a 
countess, he should at once settle upon his 
son-in-law two hundred thousand dollars, with 
the reversion of whatever he might be possess- 
ed of athis death. This so incensed my father, 
that, after using the most injurious language to- 
wards my noble lover, he at once brought me 
back and established me in one of the narrow 
houses in Beacon street, where I have but two 
lovers, shrewd Yankees both, but no aristocrats. 
As my father’s health is delicate, they, however’ 
are willing to take me without a “dot.’ My 
prospects are blighted, a plebeian fate is before 
me. For why should I go to republican Paris ? 
I have enough of a republic here. Igo todress 
dinner-parties and know that the independent 
voters behind my chair laugh at my endeavor 
to persuade myself that I and my be-jewel- 
ed companions hold any higher position in the 
public estimation than they do themselves. 
What do we not owe to the empire? 
Switches, crinoline, long trains and enchant- 
ing coiffures. When I think of the future I 
start back with horror. The Empress, the ar- 
bitress of fashion,is deposed, and we may have 
to look for our fashions to the clumsy Eng- 
lish, or the stupid Germans. Instead of com- 
plaining I rejoice that we have among us in 
Beacon street grateful and independent wo- 
en who are willing to acknowledge their im- 
mense obligations to Napoleon the Third in 
the hour of his distress, and who do what they 
can tosustain style and fashion against the in- 


roads that education and republican institu- 


tions are making on the good old aristocratic 
tastes of some of our fathers. 
Your constant reader, 
CAROLINA WILHELMINA AMELIA SKEGGS. 
N. B.—We think it safest to endorse the 
above cummunication as what the late Arte- 
mas used to call ‘‘subtle goking.” 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 











Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 1l. ly 





A LADY’S INVENTION, 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e Sales--Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling. 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat fn ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 

uced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
3 « 12-8 +“ ** 75 cents. 
i « « 24+“ « $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
Criupers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers, 

Address G. W. Wi a 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 

General Agent for the United States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
h Kobbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Vi tine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
As Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
C , and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m 


U 
Jan, 14. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD§& Cv.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 








——— 


~ ; 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on month!y or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 





MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.” The question is often asked, ‘Why 
caunot a Piano be made smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-tinished case?" 

The above question has been any gueweneé by 
GUILD, CHURCH & Co,, ton, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegauat GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
Favorite—over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and 
action, and 


Thoroughly made in every particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as large as the 
“full-size’’ nee ant one be sold for less than 
the wholesale price ar anos. 

For teotionetlals, we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
SAND of our Pianos now in use throughout the 
United States and elsewhere. 

(ar> A large assortment of Stools and Covers con- 
stantly on hand._4) 


Warerooms, 881 Washington Street, 


Call and see them or send for an 
illustrated Catalogue. } BOSTON. 


Greo.M.Guitp. CrrHas CuurcH. Gero. HEWEs. 
Feb. 11. 3m 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiguT OF SUFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, EpiTor. 
Jut1a Waup Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand 1? W. Hiaainson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hory, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Ulive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tae WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to r the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .ncividuai whims and vagaries—who would 

ursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 

he movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the,cause. The WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dis- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive @ 
sixth re. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


json copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THe NEw 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
| -- Teaaasnaee News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the WomMAN’s JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermorg, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


business department of the r, must be 
to Box Pt Boston. ~ 
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